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The TUC: 


rhetoric vs 
reason 


The TUC begins its annual conference at 
Blackpool on Monday; it will probably 
be the most important since the war. 
Whatever the many faults of present-day 
trade unionism, the movement now faces 
its most serious threat yet from the very 
government which it helped to put in 
power. 

Harold Wilson is to make a major policy 
statement on the first day of the con- 
ference, Last Sunday’s Observer claimed 
that he intends to use the TUC as a 
platform from which to address the 
nation, and that even the length of his 
speech is being pre-tailored to ensure 
maximum TV coverage. This kind of 
“leak” may tell us much about the 
character of Harold Wilson and the na- 
ture of his personal mentality, but even 
without such advance information the 
main theme of what he is planning to 
say remains predictable to the point of 
boredom. 

There will be much hot-bloded talk 
about the “ national interest.” The neo- 
Churchillian semantics should not be al- 
lowed to blind anyone, least of all union 
delegates, to the fact that if this kind 
of phrase means anything at all, it cer- 
tainly doesn’t have much bearing on the 
very real financial problems this coun- 
try faces at the moment. Rather, it is a 
convenient shorthand cover designed to 
obfuscate Wilson’s total inability both to 
formulate any imaginative or construc- 
tive proposals to deal with recurring 
“crises” or to present the issues in- 
volved to the public in terms which have 
any personal meaning for individuals. 
There are in this country millions of 
ordinary, hardworking men and women, 
trade unionists or otherwise, who would 
undoubtedly be prepared to support a 
wages freeze if they honestly considered 
it to be in the genuine “national in- 
terest.” Indeed, the way in which so 
many people have apparently swallowed 
the freeze policy and its ‘accompanying 
coercive measures with little or no pro- 
test, or, at the most, a light-hearted 
grumble, suggests that they have allowed 
their sense of reason to be temporarily 
swamped by Wilson’s rhetoric, and that 
they are the unwitting victims of a 
cruel hoax. 

For the position is that the true “na- 
tional interest” cannot be compatible 
with both a wages freeze and the main- 
tenance of forces east of Suez, the devel- 
opment of Polaris, the continuing pres- 
ence of British troops in Germany, and 
arms spending at the rate of £2,000 mil- 
lion a year. It is reasonable, at the very 
least, to assert that last week’s sackings, 
closures, layings off and redundancies 
are the direct result of a foreign and 
defence Policy which is politically incom- 
prehensible, morally indefensible, and 
grossly wasteful of human and economic 
resources. 

This foolishness is Wilson’s idea of 
“national interest,” and to judge from 
the way in which Callaghan and Gunter 
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“You can’t just ignore it” is the caption 
to this picture, which appears towards 
the end of a new book by George Delf, 
“De-Canting Britain.” “It” is not 
named, and you can choose from the 
subjects Mr Delf covers: politics, educa- 
tion, sex, marriage, community, religion, 
art, violence, war. The book is an attack 
on the “ cautious H-bomb liberalism ” of 
our politics, and a “seach for personal 
and political meaning in Britain today.” 
As well as George Delf’s text, it contains 
cartoons, photos and quotations, the pro- 
duct of many months’ work. 
George Delf was independent disarma- 
ment candidate at the 1965 Leyton by- 
election; he has worked in Africa, and 
used to be secretary of the National 
Peace Council. It is not necessary to 
agree with everything he says to see 
that his subject is central to the con- 
cerns of many people in Britain who 
are trying to build up a new kind of 
politics. Very often their efferts are 
small-scale, even one-man affairs. George 
Delf’s book is a very striking example 
of what one man can do to get his ideas 
a hearing, and we think it deserves at- 
tention both on this account and for 
what is says. We publish some excerpts 
from it here. 
“DeCanting Britain” is published to- 
morrow, September 3. It is available at 
10s post free from Interpress, 8 Castle 
Street, Framlingham, Suffolk, or from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London NI. 
This book . . . suggests that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with our 
society. It is written for those who sus- 
pect that the context within which we 
think and act is too small, too timid, 
too dull. On the surface things don’t 
seem too bad. Ours may not be a merry 
England, but neither is it hell on earth. 
The mechanics of living improve, slowly 
and piecemeal. The drably introverted 
election of 1966 was about such things. 
. So * 
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In a nuclear world the price of ignor- 
ance is suicide. Despite this menacing 
reality, which shadows every moment 
of our lives, we still obey the old habits. 
Our political parties still conduct their 
ritual cock-fight with pedantic earnest- 
ness. Our churches still find compensa- 
tion for lost inspiration in organisational 
diversions. Even our bright new schools 
conceal a moral vacuum which is re- 
flected in the pessimism of many who 
graduate. Our politics are a cautious 
H-bomb liberalism, whose fine principles 
are in pawn to fear. Captured by dis- 
torted logic we cannot answer the 
screams of the Vietnamese child scorched 
by free-world napalm. In a world on the 
brink of mega-death our minds have 
spawned a soothing mega-cant to deaden 
our compassion. 
All this may seem good cause for des- 
pair, but in fact the collapse of old 
standards marks a moment of great op- 
portunity. A new expression of human 
inter-responsibility . . . is an imperative 
necessity. 

* * ~ 
Individual responsibility is peace .. . 
When a British soldier shoots a “ dis- 
sident tribesman” in Aden, or an Indo- 
nesian trespassing in Malaysia, he does 
not accept personal responsibility for 
his act. He sees himself as a small and 
helpless cog in ‘an operation controlled 
by remote authority. At the moment of 
firing his weapon he is as little human 
as a ‘human being can get without ac- 
tually becoming mechanised. 

* * * 


Today only about 10% of the British 
are more than nominal Christians . . . 
So cut off have Christians become from 
the original inspiration of Christ that 
church leaders speak much the same 
corrupt and devalued political jargon as 
the politicians. Christ's disciples in the 
pinstripe era are H-bomb liberals like 
the rest . . . The whole rambling church 
edifice will have to be demolished be- 
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fore the spiritual insight of Christ can 
find the space for a new expression in 
a new language. 


The Times thunders against sexual aber- 
rations of a Minister of State for War, 
pontificating that such immorality will 
bring the whole temple of British so- 
ciety crashing about our ears. But when 
it comes to that Minister’s other preoccu- 
pation, NATO, it minces its words with 
the delicacy of a spider chewing a fly. 
It will be a great day when one of our 
“quality” papers can bring itself to 
produce a colour supplement on the per- 
sonal and social corruption implicit in 
present defence thinking; even if such 
thoughts are hidden coyly between the 
gay ads for toilet paper, cigarettes and 
sports cars. ‘ 
The widespread row caused by the BBC’s 
War Game film shows that television 
may yet hold the dagger which finally 
betrays the fading cause of H-bomb 
liberalism. But it would be foolish to 
expect too much too soon. The tyranny 
of the mass audience is immense, and 
so, apparently, is the indulgence of the 
viewers. 
e s 

The performance of the Labour govern- 
ment under Harold Wilson is proof 
enough that even the politicians most 
sympathetic to the renunciation of a 
foreign policy based on threatened vio- 
lence are incapable of challenging the 
party machine and the lure of power. 
Keeping the Conservatives out is for 
them a higher priority than keeping 
Vietnamese men, women and children 
alive. 

* * * 
If ordinary people are not attracted by 
the message of peace then it is not they 
who are at fault but the expression of 
the message itself. 
CND and the Committee of 100, two 
surging waves of youthful protest .. . 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Dennis Brutus 


Dennis Brutus is the president of the 
South African Non-Racial Olympics Com- 
mittee (SANROC), a courageous body 
which has campaigned consistently 
against racialism in South African 
sport. 
Like so many South African opponents 
of apartheid, Mr Brutus, his wife and 
family have suffered a great deal emo- 
tionally and financially from his various 
punishments. Dennis Brutus (as many 
will remember) was “banned,” but de- 
fied the authorities, and was arrested 
and charged with breaking his banning 
order. 
He travelled to Swaziland and managed 
to get as far as Mozambique, hoping to 
reach West Germany for the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee meeting. Un- 
fortunately, he was arrested by the 
Portuguese and handed back to the 
South African police (‘in spite of the fact 
that he holds a British passport; he was 
born in Rhodesia). ; 
Attempting to escape when back in 
Johannesburg, he was shot in the 
stomach; it was not long before he 
joined the numerous “non-white” poli- 
tical prisoners on Robben Island, to 
serve an eighteen months sentence. On 
release in July 1965 he was placed under 
“house arrest” and effectively restricted 
from any form of work or activity. 
Dennis Brutus, an athlete, anti-apartheid 
athletes’ spokesman, poet and (by pro- 
fession) teacher, is now in Jordan and 
has temporary work. He is trying to 
obtain permission for his wife and chil- 
dren - aged between three and seventeen 
years - to join him in Britain. 

Many people are contributing generously 

to various worthy causes, but we feel 

some special effort should be made to 
aid the Brutus family. Three ways in 
which this could be done are: 

1. By making a contribution towards the 
fares (£438)' which will probably be 
paid in the first instance by the De- 
fence and Aid Fund; 

2. By offering hospitality for the children 
should any difficulty arise; 

3. By donating warm clothing and/or 
household equipment. 

Those who are not in a position to make 

substantial donations (small ones are 

welcome!) could perhaps ask their trade 
union branches, parties or other groups 
to make a contribution. 

Contributions, which should be sent to 

the Defence and Aid Fund, Christian 

Action, 2 Amen Court, London E4 (and 

marked “for Dennis Brutus”), will be 

gratefully acknowledged. 

Dave Shipper, chairman, Anti-Apartheid, 

South Wales. 


Nationalists 


May I endorse your welcome (July 22) 
to the Welsh Nationalist electoral vic- 
tory, and express hopes for a similar 
development in Scotland? Here the most 
urgent political need seems a revival of 
the union of democratic socialism (as op- 
posed to the centralised bureaucratism 
and oligarchic étatisme of present La- 
bour Party policy) and progressive na- 
tionalism, such as was expressed in Keir 
Hardie’s Scottish Labour Party of 1888. 
Two of its leading members, Cunning- 
hame Graham and Roland Muirhead, be- 
came pioneers of modern Scottish nation- 
alism. That strain survived within the 
Labour movement until recently, and 
was voiced by James Barr and other 
“ Clydesiders,” who took an indepen- 
dent line on Scottish as on other affairs, 
in contrast with the conventional yesmen 
who have so largely taken their place. 
It is expressed today by nationalists such 
as Archie Lamont and Catherine Snod- 
grass. 

William H. Marwick, 

5 Northfield Crescent, Edinburgh 8. 


Bill McBlane’s statement (August 19) 
that “ Plaid Cymru thas always been that 
little bit ahead of the SNP” could be 
made only by a newcomer to the Scot- 
tish National movement. The first Scot- 
tish Nationalist was elected to the Lon- 
don parliament twenty years ago! 

It is in their treatment of “ criminals” 
that the English show their fear of Scot- 


tish nationalism. Ian Hamilton who 
“stole” the Stone of Destiny made him- 
self liable to a heavy sentence, but was 
not even charged. He was received later 
as a barrister; became Sheriff-Substitute, 
Advocate-Deputy; and is now a judge in 
Zambia. 

Recently the Secretary for Scotland has 
become Secretary of State, aided by the 
Cabinet and judged by his capacity for 
wresting concessions from his English 
colleagues. 

As a supporter of the Welsh National 
Party I hope that its growing importance 
will make the English government as 
afraid of Welsh nationalism as it is of 
Scottish nationalism. 

Oliver Brown, 

Auchencairn, Glasgow Road, 

Milngavie, Scotland. 


Easter march 


After the Easter march this year there 
were many criticisms of it in Peace 
News, not only concerning the wrecking 
activities of the anarchists, but also 
about the general usefulness of the 
march as an annual propaganda activity. 
Now it seems to me that this discussion 
should be taken up again, especially as 
the CND annual conference is to take 
place in late October, and a decision 
as to whether there should be an Easter 
march 1967 will inevitably be made 
there. As a person who has taken -part 
in seven Easter marches, and who has 
been secretary of the Bradford CND for 
eight years, I wish to express the hope 
that there will not be an Easter march 
next year unless the following condi- 
tions are observed. 

1. The march should be based on the 
quality of the people taking part in it, 
not on the counting of heads. It would 
be better to have only 1,000 people 
marching, who were dedicated and self- 
disciplined, than have an undisciplined 
rabble of 10,000 people, only half of 
whom had any definite idea why they 
were marching, 

2. There should be no slogan shouting. 
When marching up Whitehall this year, 
and hearing slogans like “ Yankee mur- 
derers - Out” bawled out by frothy 
mouthed individuals, I felt sick and 
ashamed to be in such company. It was 
all so alien to the spirit of previous 
Easter marches. 

3. There should be a single theme on the 
march. Next year (unless there is a 
diplomatic miracle meantime) this should 
be Vietnam. Al] literature, all posters, 
all banners, should be based on this 
single theme. All other banners should 
be rejected, even those identifying in- 
dividual CND groups, political and trade 
union branches. 

4. There should be complete unity on 
the march, and this should be ensured 
in advance. 

5. All literature publicising the march 
should be written by new people. No 
glances back at previous march litera- 
ture should ‘be permitted. 

In conclusion it wouldn’t seem to me 
to be a tragedy if there were no Easter 
march 1967, provided continuous propa- 
ganda activity for peace in Vietnam 
went on throughout the whole of next 
year. There is a sense of futility in 
doing the same thing over and over 
again. The conviction of dedication is 
easily lost, and will not now be easily 
regained. 

Alick South, 

22 Park Grove, Bradford 9. 


The Newcomers 


May I draw the attention of your read- 
ers to the _anti-nuclear-disarmament 
slant of the BBC1 TV series, The New- 
comers. It seems to be suggested in this 
programme that those who put up post- 
ers advertising anti-nuclear demonstra- 
tions, are somehow “seditious” and 
that “responsible” and “ respectable” 
opinion is against them. 

Can the peace organisations make some 
concerted protest? 

R. G. Wilkes, 

45 St Chads Road, Bilston, Staffs. 


Peace research 


I am beginning a project which when 
completed will, I hope, serve as an ABC 
of Peace Research. May I appeal to any 
of your readers interested in helping 
with this project to write to me. 

Patrick Deighan, 

23 Keswick Road, Lancaster, 


JOHN WIENERS 


Moon poems 


Sunday November 11, 1962 10:45 pm 


The night has come on like a woman sleeping 
Like a house full of women, taking sleeping pills. 
Their cheeks are puffy and blown up like the face of the full moon. 


In their ears ring the hymns of the holy night 
And music the sound of the lotus unwrapping. 
We have come through the desert to this cool place where the lotus 


grows. 


And we eat their leaves in our opium pipes. 
The organs of our body unroll in the church of our hearts. 


Sounds so holy and laden with music 


That our cheeks are swollen and blown up by the sound 


Of the poppy crashing against the clouds in the sky. 
And our eyes are pinned with the dilemma of dying 
And our voices low in the kitchen of the moon cooking fires. 


Thursday November 15 10:25 pm 
The Serpent’s Hiss 


Cold comes creeping in the window } 
And in the sky searchlights sweep countryside. 
O frozen loneliness that will not thaw 


Nor let me sleep. 


I count the minutes until dawn 
And suppress the stars that wheel in the deep 


Ocean of space, where we will lie 
Until our dust mingles with the fathomless abyss 


Of time; all air is ours to fly 
Amid the rose petals of some forgotten hand. 


That flowers in the night like moon. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


In a recent interview Dr Klaus Fuchs 
gave his opinion that there were no 
longer such things as “ secrets.” Coming 
from an ex-spy who has done “time” 
for his trouble this may be taken as 
a belated recognition of the obvious. 
What matters today is mot what any 
particular person or group knows, but 
the capacity to use what is known. 
Despite all the thousands of “top se- 
cret” documents that doubtless exist 
about Polaris submarines for example, 
and the elaborate curtain of secrecy 
that surrounds them, it is probable that 
this method of mass destruction is fully 
known to China; what China probably 
lacks, like many other countries, is the 
industrial base from which it could 
be used. ‘ 

It comes to this: all the business of 
secrets and spying is merely an elaborate 
projection of the adolescent fantasy 
La which the military mind always 
occupies. It bears no relation to the 
realities that such power obsessions 
have themselves created; and frontiers 
of knowledge which the liberal tradi- 
tions of earlier centuries have insisted 
should be freely open to unfettered 
enquiry, are becoming corrupted and 
defiled beyond redemption. - 

In its unreal obsession with secrecy, the 
military and its power-drunk associates 
are really paving the way for a new 
“dark ages.” Where are the scientists 
today who will repudiate the abominable 
“research” now being done at such 
places as Porton and Aldermaston? And 
who will assert their readiness to pub- 
lish to the world any “ secret” material 
that comes their way? 


I am puzzled by the repeated threats 
of Kenneth Kaunda and Julius Nyerere 
to “resign from the Commonwealth.” If 
the Commonwealth really is free and 
equal association of peoples, in no way 


subordinate to one another, and united 
in their common allegiance to the Crown, 
why then, if Britain’s behaviour over 
Rhodesia is judged reprehensible, not 
move for Britain’s expulsion? 


* = * 


I turned over an old dustbin lid in the 
garden to find that the surface of the 
ground was white with ants’ eggs, over 
which thousands of ants scurried hither 
and thither in a seemingly aimless panic. 
Looking closer I was astonished to dis- 
cover that their movements, far from 
being aimless, were organised with a 
coherence that makes the average anti- 
war demonstration look like an upsurge 
of drunken revelry. Each of the thou- 
sands of small white eggs was being pick- 
ed up by a rapidly moving ant and car- 
ried through one of many holes into the 
ground. Before my eyes the ground 
changed back to its natural colour as, 
within a minute or two, that entire mass 
of eggs was carried off to safety below. 
A force beyond its ken had suddenly 
changed the conditions of life of this 
colony of ants, but its members had 
carried out a complete rescue operation 
to restore the situation. This lesson of 
the care, and even the reverence for 
life implicit in nature’s arrangements 
left me wondering what has happened 
to our own instincts that we ered ent 
treat it, especially collectively, with su 
mindless and moronic abandon. 


An item about mothers-in-law in a re 
cent issue of the Observer left me won- 
dering . . . Is there anything in nature 
to parallel the hatred, yes hatred, that 
women frequently feel for each other? 
Especially when a man’s affections are 
involved? 

I very much doubt it. This is one of 
several points in human relationships 
where talk about “non-violence” and 
“love” just does not seem to begin 
to get a look-in. The mother-in-law situ- 
ation is one that seems biologically pre- 
determined for an emotional explosion, 
just like, say, world cup football 
matches. 

What, I wonder, do the teachers of 
“non-violence” have to say about such 
situations? Did Gandhi have a mother- 


in-law? 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


TOM McGRATH 


I took LSD casually, as others might 
take a glass of beer. For the past few 
years, I’ve deliberately avoided reading 
too much of other people’s accounts of 
their experiences with the drug because 
I was frightened that this might inter- 
fere with my own “trip” when I finally 
came to embark on it. For similar 
reasons, I didn’t have a psychiatrist or 
someone else familiar with the drug’s 
effects with me when I took it; I didn’t 
want the experience to be prestructured 
in any way. Of course, there were pre- 
conceptions on my part as to the drama 
and the dangers of the LSD experience. 
These were inevitable but at a minimum. 
When the drug did take effect, it led 
me to new levels of awareness and ex- 
perience I could never have imagined 
or predicted. 

The notes below on the LSD experience 
may be very similar to other LSD notes 
that are in circulation. I don’t know be- 
cause I have (deliberately) never read 
them. Similarly, I’m comparatively ig- 
norant of how LSD works on the human 
system to produce its startling effects. 
Since LSD is at present so easily avail- 
able, despite the measures taken against 
it, many other people are likely to use 
it from a similar lack-of-knowledge start- 
ing point. I should say here that al- 
though I came through the experience 
unharmed, I now think that my casual 
approach to the drug was extremely 
dangerous. I’ve taken many other drugs, 
including heroin and cocaine, and never 
experienced anything as powerful and 
overwhelming as the LSD experience. 
If you take it, be very careful. Try to 
have someone with you who knows how 
terrifying an LSD experience can be. 
Dose: 250 mgs, in a sugar cube. 7.30 in 
the evening. I sat back in an armchair 
and watched TV. My wife was in the 
room with me. She hadn't taken the drug 
but planned to take it the following 
evening. My two-year-old daughter was 
playing about, prior to going to bed. 
After about half-an-hour, I felt that 


reality was glowing at me. This was - 


very similar to experiences I've had with 
hashish. Everything in the room seemed 
to be high-lighted. I felt good, warm and 
excited inside. 

This feeling became more and more 
intense until I felt very agitated. The 
colours in the room were actually glow. 
ing, phosphorescent. I walked around the 
room feeling what I can only describe as 
waves of power running through my 
body. At times I felt like a giant, and 
had to check upon my physical size. I 
lay down on the floor and played with 
my daughter. Despite my power feelings, 
I felt very gentle towards her. She looked 
angelic, really angelic, with a golden 
glow coming from her body. It was very 
easy to play with her on her own childish 
terms. I felt suddenly that I understood 
her young perceptions of the world 
completely. 

The colours of the room were now hitting 
me in powerful, fluorescent waves. It 
was wonderful to watch and feel, but I 
looked at my wife and said to her, by 
way of a report on what the drug was 
doing, “wave upon wave of illusion.” 
I sat down and tried to watch TV but 
instead of one picture I saw several: 
a kaleidoscope. When I did locate the 
real picture, I thought the two pop sing- 
ers on it were ludicrous. My wife as- 
sured me ‘they were anyway, with or 
without a drug to view them through. 
But to me they were pathetic and fool- 
ish because of the confident way they 
were manipulating the unreality of their 
act and projecting it into the realities 
of so many other people. I didn’t think 
this in so many words. My thoughts 
seemed to have started to operate at a 
speed that precluded words. 

Remarks from the TV programme 
seemed to be directed at me. I had the 
tmpression at one point that the people 
on the screen might come out of it and 
talk to me. A worried looking man was 
discussing something. The sight of his 
face made me feel very worried too. I 
turned away from the TV, realising that 
it might give me the “horrors.” By 
this time I'd entered what I can only 
call another reality. Colours in the room 


Journey into 


the LSD 
experience 


os Se Si 


“ Everything looked as I’d seen in paintings by schizophrenics.” Seen 


space: 


here are pictures of cats in various stages of transformation; they were 
painted by Louis Wain while experiencing a schizophrenic breakdown in 


middle-age. , 
were extraordinarily bright, so bright 
I could hardly look at them at first. The 
pattern of the carpet was in constant 
movement. I looked at my hands and 
gasped in wonder. The surface of the 
flesh was in fast and complex movement: 
like the movement of molecules, I 
thought. I seemed to be seeing what the 
human_hand really was for the first 
time. They were glowing flesh pink. I 
felt I was looking at them in eternity. 
Everything looked as I’d seen in paint- 
ings by schizophrenics. I was also re 
minded of paintings by Rousseau and 
Van Gogh. And this was my new reality. 
I was terrified at first. I walked into the 
dark hallway to go to the toilet, but had 
to turn back. The darkness was full of 
menacing shapes and movements. A 
mosaic of green grass and angry red 
cats flashed neon at me. I had to get 
my wife to take me as far as the toilet 
door and put the light on for me. Even 
then I was still afraid. 
I returned to the room and typed: 
“an amazing and terrifying experience.” 
I remembered I was on an LSD high and 
would come to no harm if I took things 
carefully. But I was unsure what would 
happen next. Now that reality had 
changed before my eyes, anything could 
happen. I felt very dependent upon my 
wife to keep me in touch with the “ nor- 
mal” world, and started to worry in 
case she’d also taken the drug. I pes- 
tered her about this to the point of irri- 
tating her. I was in an “ anxiety” state. 
Small wonder. The predominant colours 
of my new world were green and red, 
rtly because the carpet in the room 
d these colours, partly, it seemed, be- 
cause these colours *‘ meant” something 
to me. 
Soon I felt more relaxed and glad to be 
in this alternative reality which seemed 
much preferable to “ ordinary” reality, 
although I could feel at the time that 
I'd want to leave my superstate sooner 
or later. The tick of my watch was ex- 
traordinarily loud. Time was passing 
very, very slowly. There was a fantasy 
in my mind that I was some Kind of 
sorcerer, a bird-man with green, yellow 
and red feathers, very grand, princely 
and mysterious, 
I was convinced that this new reality 
was something many people knew about 
and were in the habit of visiting regular- 
ly. Some people, I considered, might in- 
habit it all the time. Certainly, most 
“initiates "" must lead a double life. I 
felt great pity for schizophrenics who 
might enter a reality like this without 
prior warning. I imagined them sitting 
in a room with their family and suddenly 
finding themselves in what I now called 
“the rainbow world.” How terrifying 
that must be for them. I got worried 
again, asking my wife how many people 
had access to LSD. How many people 
knew about this alternative reality? How 
far could you travel on it? I tried to com- 
municate with other LSD users I know by 
means of thought transference. Received 
no answer. But any kind of magic now 
seemed possible. 


At one point I had to answer the tele- 
phone. This was terrifying. I wasn't 
sure that what I was saying to the 
caller made any sense. I retained suffi- 
cient presence of mind to hand the 
telephone over to my wife as quickly 
as possible. Throughout the entire ex- 
perience it seemed that one part of my 
mind stayed normal, watching. The most 
awe-inspiring aspect of the new reality 
was that I felt eternal within it, god- 
like. Far from making me arrogant, this 
made me feel humble. At one point I 
felt like kneeling down and just worship- 
ping what I felt within myself. 
I thought that although men like Tim- 
othy Leary were trying to show others 
the ways in and out of this new reality, 
it remained a closely kept secret. I was 
grateful to Leary for his work but 
the secret aspect of the new reality 
appealed to me; it linked up with a 
“hang-up” of my “normal” life. I’ve 
often felt that other men seemed to be 
sharing in some knowledge of reality 
that I didn’t have. I now felt that LSD 
had given me this knowledge: there is 
more than one possible reality. The 
reality I now inhabited had been known 
to men from the beginnings of human 
time through mushrooms etc. It was the 
source of magic. Possibly the source of 
religion. But I realised that there might 
be many other realities apart from the 
LSD one. It was now quite clear to me 
that reality lis simply what we experi- 
ence, I wasn’t certain, however, whether 
there had to be something there, exter- 
nal to the human mind, as basic material 
to be experienced. 
The world was divided into those who'd 
experienced more than one reality and 
those who hadn’t. Within these two 
pron: there were several sub-divisions. 
could well imagine that the LSD ex- 
perience might cause some people to 
flip entirely, lose sight of themselves 
forever, or maybe develop a power 
mania. Also, there would be those who 
were frightened by, and/or opposed to 
“reality travelling.” This included gov- 
ernments who had a vested interest in 
keeping people in the “everyday” 
(workaday) world. But many who'd only 
experienced the ordinary reality would 
want to experience others. I found my- 
self wondering if any two people in- 
habited the same reality. Then I won- 
dered what I meant when I referred to 
“I.” But I stayed off this line of thought 
because I was very careful to keep my 
“high” at a controllable level. One thing 
that did\ remain constant was my feelings 
of love for my wife and children. I 
considered it possible that human rela. 
tionships might constitute an underly- 
ing, unchanging reality. But this might 
have just been my romanticism. I won- 
dered what I meant by “reality” but 
avoided this question too. I seemed to 
be saving up many questions for the 
next time I took a trip. 
I drew spirals on a piece of paper in 
a great frenzy, laughing because no 
sooner were they on the paper than they 
started to move. I scrawled out on a 
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thrown out.” This seemed to be the 
crux of the experience: it puts reality 
on a relative, impermanent basis. The 
implications of this are tremendous. I 
thought about the Vietnam war. It was 
difficult to believe that it really existed. 
It seemed totally absurd. I remembered 
reports that the Americans were using 
LSD as a weapon iff Vietnam. This struck 
me as amusing, for despite the terror 
and chaos LSD might cause at first, I 
was sure that the people exposed to it 
would eventually derive great spiritual 
strength from the experience. 

I felt a constriction in my throat and 
chest. It might choke me, I thought. I 
remembered that several people had re- 
ported undergoing a death experience 
with LSD and decided to avoid becom- 
ing too morbid. I was out to enjoy my- 
self; some other time I might try a 
death experience. Nonetheless I was sure 
for a while that the constriction in my 
lungs was a message from the cells of 
my body, telling me that I would die 
of cancer. (My father died from lung 
cancer and since then I've had a great 
fear that I would die the same way. The 
LSD ‘had made cigarettes distasteful 
to me. Now I decided that I’d give up 
cigarette smoking altogether. Cigarette 
smoking now seemed incomprehensible. 
The tensions which nicotine helped to 
ease were no longer present. Since the 
LSD “high,” however, I’ve returned to 
smoking just as much as before; but I 
think that kicking the cigarette habit 
would be much easier with the aid of 
LSD.) I was convinced that the LSD 
experience and cancer represented two 
opposite poles of reality experience. I 
remembered Wilhelm Reich’s theories 
about cancer and felt sure he was right. 
But these thoughts slipped away when 
I considered that the constriction feel- 
ing might simply be a physical side- 
effect of the drug; I'd experienced some. 
thing similar when I experimented with 
ephedrine. 

I looked at a book of Picasso reproduc- 
tions. The eyes of a “ devil head ” moved 
and delighted me. Another painting, 
showing a seascape through a window, 
left me gasping with amazement. Sud- 
denly I understood not only the whole 
history of modern art (paintings refer 
to other realities) but, most of all, the 
very nature of colour. This pleased me 
because I now felt I could do something 
I'd never successfully done before: 
paint. (I've not yet put this to the test.) 
Similarly, mystical poetry was under- 
standable in terms of this new reality. 
I remembered that Ian Hamilton Finlay 
had taken LSD and I thought it must be 
the reason for his development of con- 
crete (visual) poetry. 

By this time, my wife had taken the 
drug. When it started to take effect, 
she was afraid. T was able to reassure her 
and act as a guide into the new reality. 
This was a wonderful new art form 
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Editorial 


Rhodesia: what solution? 


“Tt is an open secret that the sanctions 
survey to be laid before the Common- 
wealth prime ministers’ meeting next 
week will be unsatisfactory. Sanctions 
have not ruined Rhodesia; they have not 
undermined the support of the ‘middle 
class’ white workers most exposed to 
unemployment let alone the hard-core 
property owners . . .” - The Business 
World, The Times, August 30. 
“ The basic error in British official think- 
ing is that they believe political and 
racial attitudes can be altered by econ- 
omic pressure ... The next Rhodesian 
government will either be white suprem- 
acist if sanctions fail or black suprem- 
acist if they succeed ...” - Sir Edgar 
Whitehead, The Spectator, January 27. 
The news from Lusaka that Kenneth 
Kaunda, the president of Zambia, will 
not be attending next week’s London 
conference of Commonwealth prime min- 
isters is not in the least surprising. 
Kaunda has disagreed with the policy 
pursued by the British government in 
Rhodesia since before the Commonwealth 
conference in London in June last year. 
Faced with the increasingly obvious fail- 
ure of the Wilson policy which he has 
reluctantly accepted, it is reasonable 
that he should despair of the efforts and 
intentions of the British government. 
When he talks of his “ utter disgust” for 
Harold Wilson's handling of the Rhode- 
sia crisis it is as an African, the leader 
of his country, who has waited thirteen 
months for his white racialist counter- 
part in neighbouring Rhodesia to be 
brought down. Britain has never dis- 
claimed responsibility for securing the 
overthrow of Ian Smith; rather she has 
insisted that it is her responsibility and 
has resisted African pressure to have the 
problem taken to the United Nations. 
Seven months ago, after the emergency 
meeting of Commonwealth prime min- 
isters in Lagos, the final communique 
referred to a statement of Harold Wil- 
son’s: 
“On the expert advice available to 
him .. . sanctions might well bring 
the rebellion to an end in a matter of 
weeks rather than months.” 
Presumably Harold Wilson no longer 
has reason to trust his experts but why 
should President Kaunda trust Harold 
Wilson? 
The position that Kaunda has taken up 
is not one with which we can agree, but 
it is consistent. Last June, before Smith 
declared UDI, the Commonwealth prime 
ministers expressed the hope that a way 
could be found “in which Rhodesia 
could proceed to independence on a basis 
acceptable to the people of Rhodesia as 


a whole.” They urged Wilson to convene 
a constitutional conference at an early 
date, ‘‘say, within three months.” In 
reply Ian Smith told the Rhodesian par- 
liament that he would disregard any- 
thing emanating from the Commonwealth 
conference and would “treat it with the 
contempt it deserves.” 

On October 23 last year, a fortnight be- 
fore Smith declared UDI, Kaunda of- 
fered Zambia as a base for British 
“police action” to bring down the 
“minority government” and he called 
for a constitutional conference “as 
quickly as possible ” to map out the road 
to majority rule. On November 11 Smith 
treated Wilson with contempt and de- 
clared independence; he had said he 
would disregard the call from the prime 
ministers’ conference for a constitutional 
conference, but Wilson was taken aback. 
Since then there has been a long history 
of measures taken by the British gov- 
ernment in the face of recalcitrance 
from Smith and consistent pressure from 
the African nations for drastic action. 
Britain has placed trade embargoes on 
the Rhodesian tobacco and sugar crops, 
on her exports of copper, asbestos and 
many other products; she has restricted 
currency transactions between the two 
countries; she has dismissed and re- 
placed the governors and directors of 
the Rhodesia Reserve Bank; she has 
imposed an oil embargo; she has estab- 
lished a BBC radio transmitter in Bechu- 
analand; she intercepted two tankers 
carrying oil for Rhodesia; she commuted 
to life imprisonment death sentences im- 
posed on two saboteurs; the Queen re- 
jected the appointment of Clifford Du- 
pont as governor-general; the Queen 
honoured Sir Humphrey Gibbs with her 
personal decoration; the Wilson govern- 
ment opened “exploratory talks” with 
the rebel government to discover wheth- 
er there was a genuine basis for negotia- 
tions for Rhodesia’s return to constitu- 
tional rule. This hasn’t brought Smith 
to his knees and it hasn’t satisfied Afri- 
can opinion. 

On November 5, six days before the 
declaration of independence, a state of 
emergency was proclaimed throughout 
Rhodesia which has been enforced and 
renewed ever since. The order was de- 
signed to protect the country against 
saboteurs; but it allowed the police to 
restrict the movements of individuals, 
censor the press and to prevent public 
meetings and demonstrations. Over the 
last few months over 500 Africans have 
been detained or restricted and several 
recently have been shot; white “ liber- 
als” are in restriction; journalists and 
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are now largely spent, leaving exposed 
on the beach the casualties - thousands 
of disillusioned young men and women 
who have lost their optimism and retain 
only a smouldering distrust of those in 
control of society. The older-established 
peace organisations persist, but with lit- 
tle following and almost out of force 
of habit. 


Just as the peace movement as a whole 
must find new ways of extending its 
influence, so there must soon be an up- 
rising in the pacifist ghetto. Pacifism 
has an old-fashioned and peculiar {mage, 
something linked to an esoteric interpre- 
tation of the New Testament and spon- 
sored by pale eccentrics. No wonder H- 
bomb liberals make it easy to by-pass 
this challenge to their integrity. Paci- 
fism must and can be shown in modern 
dress, as an integral part of a realistic 
pattern of behaviour, something which 
helps a man find happiness in his rela- 
tions with himself and others, something 
hopeful and therefore necessary to 
creativity, something essential to self- 
respect and something equally essential 
to the development of a world society 
founded on mutual respect. The short- 
cut attempts of some in the peace move- 
ment to abolish war without this basic 
personal commitment to non-violent ac- 


tion merely tangles their minds in a web 
of political abstraction. 


If our new political framework is to 
permit responsible behaviour at every 
level the limitations on the use of power 
must correspond with our limited sense 
of responsibility. 

Major decentralisation of power is the 
first overriding need .. . I suggest that 
what we should aim for is regional 
democratic autonomy. In such a develop- 
ment London would become just one 
more region, national parties would dis- 
appear and foreign and defence policies 
would be completely revised. 


We should encourage the development 
of many small, locally-based and inde- 
pendent groups, forming a loose radical 
alliance able to exert pressure at a 
thousand points. Unlike traditional pres- 
sure groups, which have tended to be 
centralised in organisation and restricted 
in scope, these groups would be closely 
concerned with the quality of life around 
them at all levels. 

Recent efforts to expose the irresponsi- 
bility of H-bomb liberalism have been 
frustrated by the lack of a firm local 
base. Inflated military power depends 
on widespread political apathy and pes- 
simism, both of which would be the 
immediate concern of local _ groups. 


There are growing signs that we in 
Britain have outlived our institutions 
and know it... it is up to us to persist 
and experiment until we find a re 
sponse. 


Amnesty International workers have 
been expelled; there has been a long 
battle with the press over censorship and 
the right to print blank columns where 
editorial material has been censored; 
there have been protests and arrests and 
professional resignations over the rights 
of the police to interfere with meetings 
at the university in Salisbury; and _ be- 
hind this the exploitation and brutality 
has continued that one expects where 
a white capitalist minority lauds it over 
an underprivileged black working class. 
Attempts have been made to interna- 
tionalise the problem at the United Na- 
tions, but Britain has rejected all at- 
tempts to interfere. On December 5 the 
Organisation of African Unity called 
member states to break diplomatic rela- 
tions with Britain if Britain had not 
“crushed” the rebellion by December 
15. On December 20 Harold Wilson re- 
plied that ‘force would not be police 
action . . . but would mean a bloody 
war, and probably a war leading to civil 
war.” At the emergency conference in 
Lagos Wilson said ‘“‘the use of force 
would mean the deaths of thousands of 
Africans and the destruction of the 
Kariba dam...” 

Through all this Kaunda tried to present 
a reasoned position. Zambia has three 
assets held jointly with Rhodesia since 
the break-up of the Central African 
Federation in 1963: these are the Rho- 
desia Railways, the Central African 
Power Board which controls the Kariba 
dam and the Central African Airways. 
Kaunda stated flatly in March: 


“Our investments are completely un- 
protected and in Salisbury they are 
not ashamed to talk of outright rob- 
bery.” 
He called on the British government 
either to take its responsibility in regard 
to these services or to reimburse Zam- 
bia for her losses. 


On May 21 Kaunda called for the Com- 
monwealth meeting to be held which it 
had been agreed at the Lagos conference 
would take place in July if the rebel 
government was still in existence. Wilson 
was reluctant to have this meeting so 
soon; and it is the “July meeting” 
which starts next week in London. On 
June 16 Kaunda called for Britain to 
undertake direct rule in Rhodesia. 


During May and June Judith Hart of 
the Commonwealth Relations Office had 
been in Zambia to discuss the effects of 
sanctions and to arrange compensation 
to Zambia for the damage to her econ- 
omy. Also in May and June a dispute 
arose over the revenue from Rhodesia 
Railways with the Smith regime; Kaunda 
refused to transfer any payments to 
Salisbury and this effectively marked 
the end of this railway link as an outlet 
for Zambian copper. Zambia is reported 
to be studying plans for a railway to 
the Tanzanian coast built with Chinese 
help and also to be using the Congo- 
Angolg route to the port of Lobito. But 
the Financial Times reported on July 
18 that many tons of copper are now 
being stockpiled at refineries throughout 
the Zambian copper belt. 

In this continuing, exasperating situation 
Kaunda has all along maintained that 
Britain should use force in Rhodesia be- 
cause it has seemed to him inevitable: 
he argues that the sooner force is used 
the fewer lives will be lost. With Wilson 
(faced with the failure of his policies) 
about to prevaricate still further, what 
can Kaunda do but sit at home as a 
gesture of despair? 

Kaunda’s despair is something which the 
pacifist will share. We are as powerless 
as he is to affect the conditions of life 
of the African in Rhodesia. 

However, as he sits at home in Lusaka, 
we hope that Kaunda will ponder 
whether the political and racial attitudes 
of Rhodesia’s whites can be altered by 
the use of force. We would ask him to 
consider the solution to the Rhodesia 
crisis proposed by the Rev Ralph Bell 
(abridged and reprinted in Peace News, 
August 19). That plan is no more likely 
to be implemented than is Kaunda's call 
for police action, but it does tackle the 
fundamental problem: the need to create 
a genuine multi-racial society. And it in- 
sists on the prime condition that 
Kaunda was insisting on thirteen months 
ago: that the British government call as 
soon as possible a constitutional confer- 
ence for Rhodesia. 
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IS BRITISH JUSTICE TOO FAIR? 
screamed the news stand poster. It 
seemed to indicate that Lords Dilhorne 
and Shawcross thought it was at any 
rate. Presumably by “too fair” they 
meant that there were fewer innocent 
men being convicted than there were 
guilty ones acquited. This attitude will 
like myself, were under the impression 
no doubt be disturbing to citizens who, 
that fairness was not a relative but an 
absolute standard. Justice too, come to 
think of it, although current usage has 
robbed it of much of its original mean- 
ing by applying it indiscriminately to 
the judical system, which of course is 
something else entirely. Doubtless the 
question their Lordships were really 
seeking to ask themselves was: is Brit- 
ish justice too lenient or slipshod or 
incompetent and if so, could they make 
it work the other way, i.e. against citi- 
zens unlucky enough to find themselves 
in the dock, and a priori in favour of 
men of their Lordships’ profession, who, 
if not seen to be doing justice will at 
least seem to be earning the money the 
state pays them. The whole legal scene 
appears at times to be a black comic 
opera (the very names, even; Dilhorne 
and Shawcross .. .) old men in wigs 
intent on senile jokes that will make 
an inch or so on the front page of the 
Evening News. It reminds one of the 
apocryphal but uncomfortable tale of 
the bright junior barrister who had 
unearthed some point likely, if taken 
into consideration, to alter the whole 
complexion of the case. He brought it 
to the attention of the judge who, al- 
though politely thanking him, ruled it 
out of order, remarking, “It may be 
justice, Mr - - -. This court, however is 
concerned with the Jaw.” 


Two more items on justice. The first 
concerns Chris Hill, who on August 26 
came up at the London Sessions in 
connection with his part in a recent 
anti-Vietnam war demonstration. He 
pleaded guilty to striking the driving 
mirror of a police motorcycle, was 
charged with assaulting a policeman and 
sentenced to three months imprisonment. 
Passing sentence, the magistrate, Mr 
Seaton told Chris, an employee of the 
GPO, that he did not understand why a 
civil servant should take part in this 
kind of demonstration and went on to 
observe rather curiously “. .. anyway 
the police are not armed.” 
The second reflects credit on the Daily 
Mail, which last Saturday not only 
scooped the report currently in the 
hands of the Home Secretary about the 
Timothy Evans case, but front paged 
the story with one of its unique should- 
er-banner headlines: “Evans ‘should 
not have hanged’.’ This at a time when 
lesser papers are going all out to stir 
up what is laughably known as public 
“opinion” to demand the return of the 
rope. Papers like the perverted and 
hate-ridden News of the World, which is 
running a tinpot referendum on the sub- 
ject. No doubt it will do their circula- 
tion good. It brings mine to boiling 
point. 

s . 
Before British Railways embark on their 
foolhardy destruction of King’s Cross and 
St Pancras, they might well consider 
what they seem to have hitherto ig- 
nored, to wit, the fantasy principle in 
rail travel. Innumerable people notably 
including bishops and psychologists find 
in train journeys a feeling of adventure 
and excitement amounting frequently 
almost to a transcendental mystical 
experience. Perhaps it’s because they 
know that those parallel lines really 
do meet at infinity, perhaps it’s because 
of the dragonlike snorting monster 
steam-engines, although their decline 
doesn’t seem to have affected the basic 
fascination of the railways. This is a 
valuable if somewhat sublimated and in- 
tangible asset and to demolish such a 
magnificent embodiement of it as the 
fairy-tale St Pancras would be not so 
much stupid as traumatic. King’s Cross, 
although it has a pleasingly erotic facade 
and demands a certain tenderness from 
those who use it daily, is not quite ir- 
replaceable. St Pancras, however did not 
gain its name by accident; it would 
be sacriligious to destroy it. Let Stanley 
Raymond ask himself one question: what 
did people dream about before trains 
were invented? 


Turn the page anti-clockwise to see 
Ron Herron’s “ Walking City.” 
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AN OVERWHELMING 
CONCERN 
WITH SHELTER! 


“Archigram ” - a group of London architects and the title of its magazine 
- was the moving force behind an “ International Exhibition Of Experi- 
mental Architecture ” which was held in Folkestone, Kent, from June 6 
to June 30. The group also sponsored a two-day symposium called 
“ International Dialogue On Experimental Architecture ” (IDEA) which 
took place at the New Metropole Arts Centre in Folkestone, June 10-11. 
Among the speakers at the symposium were Hans Hollein from Vienna, 
Jos Weber from Rotterdam, Yona Friedman from Paris, Cedric Price 
from London (“The Potteries Thinkbelt”) Arthur Quarmsby from 
Huddersfield and Ionel Schein from Paris (‘‘ Buildings In Plasties ”), 
James Meller and Anthony Gwilliam (discussion on “ The World Design 
Science Decade’), “Archigram” group (“Extensions Of Architec- 
ture”), and Reyner Banham (“The End Of Architecture? ”’). The 
complete symposium proceedings were recorded on tape, and the text 


will be published shortly. 


In this article, Gustav Metzger, organiser of DIAS (Destruction In 
Art Symposium), gives his own personal account of the international 


symposium. 


“ He’s great, he’s fabulous”! Thus, with 
an expansive gesture like a compére at 
a pop show, Peter Cook introduced the 
first speaker, Cedric Price, and opened 
the IDEA Seminar. 

Pop records blared at the audience be- 
fore the start of sessions, while the 
T-shirt-monogrammed organisers fussed 
over the rather inadequate amplification 
and projection systems. “Available at the 
boutique: Copies of Archigram, New 
Society, Architectural Design, containing 
IDEA materia}. IDEA seaside rock. IDEA 
paper ties. Special experimental architec- 
ture seaside postcards. IDEA plastic 
clothing. IDEA T-shirt.” ZOOM. WHAM. 
We were in the land of Archigram! 
But even Reyner Banham, “the father 
of us all,’ with his expendable quips, 
the whinny of his famed mini-bike 
noticeable in his delivery, and his Super- 
man T-shirt (plus a couple of funny 
labels stuck to his lapel), could not hide 
the impression that pop - even in archi- 
tecture - is most definitely on the way 
down. 

What is Archigram? Started by a group 
in their twenties in 1960, the magazine, 
which has published six issues to date, 
has attracted considerable international 
attention. The International Dialogue of 
Experimental Architecture (IDEA) held 
at the New Metropole Arts Centre, 
Folkestone, on June 10 and 11 and or- 
ganised by Archigram with Derek Paul, 
marks a peak in the achievement of the 
group. This event, which included a large 
exhibition of photographs and models, 
was attended by over 600 people and 
addressed by some of the most brilliant 
young European architects. 


There was a great seriousness in the 
predominantly young audience. Intense 
discussion continued during breaks in 
the proceedings. The seminar proceed- 
ings consisted of ten sessions addressed 
by architects with intervening periods 
designated ‘“ Dialogue.” These, according 
to the programme, “ will be interspersed 
with impromptu happenings, films, etc. 
Contributions from the floor will be ex- 
pected. We encourage as free and demon- 
strative contributions as possible.” 

It is extremely difficult to give a re 
motely “objective” account of what 
happened at Folkestone, since I became 
so involved in the discussion. Beginning 
with a critique of Archigram in the first 
morning, I developed in the course of the 
final “‘ Dialogue” a savage attack on the 
architects for failing to grapple with 
the reality of war. Several speakers had 
talked about the social responsibility 
of architects: the needs of the under- 


developed countries, the responsibility 
of architects in allocating resources for 
the maximum benefit of human beings. 
I screamed: “ You bastards! Don’t you 
realise that the ‘resources’ you are 
talking about are the resources left to 
you after the warfare state has appro- 
priated whatever it wants. You are ‘al- 
locating’ the resources left to you after 
the state has skimmed off the best parts. 
You are talking about the surplus that is 
not required for the destruction of 
man!” 

Maybe such a “free and demonstrative 
contribution” was not anticipated, for 
at this point, white shirted organisers 
moved in to extricate the mike from my 
hands, and when I turned to the table 
model, cut off the power! But from this 
point, speaker after speaker talked 
about war. This repressed subject floated 
up at last and began to dominate the 
proceedings. 

Why is it that architects, practising this 
central art of man, have not thought 
up the equivalent of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists? Let me hazard a 
psycho-analytical explanation. If archi- 
tects have a greater than average need 
to relive the womb experience, spending 
their lives projecting shelters and en- 
closures, then it is not surprising that 
they have a greater than average diffi- 
culty in comprehending the bomb era, 
and adjusting to it. 

Because of this overwhelming concern 
with shelter, architects find the explora. 
tion and understanding of a world where 
any shelter is likely to be shattered at 
a moment’s notice too traumatic an ex- 
perience. This may be a major reason 
why architects have continued to prac- 
tice without making serious and persis- 
tent efforts fully to come to grips with 
the complete transformation of their 
role in the atomic era. 

In terms of form and structure there 
are three extreme forms of response to 
threats of annihilation. One response is 
the design of entire cities underground. 
Some recent work in this direction has 
been published by Walter Pichler. The 
second response is particularly evident 
in recent American architecture. This is 
a tendency for minimal fenestration. The 
building is in the form of an enclosed 
block with rugged exterior (to surmount 
blast, and keep out radiation?) 

This response was illustrated at IDEA, 
in Folkestone in a highly persona] man- 
ner by Hans Hollein. He showed the 
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project of a bank in a working class 
district of Vienna. The most striking 
idea here is that the building can be 
walked on. Steps, paths, even vegetation 
and play areas, will be added on to this 
building. There are many excellent ar- 
guments for this development in archi- 
tecture; Hollein showed other projects 
embodying this principle. 

But here surely is an attempt to give 
maximum shelter to the building! Not 
merely in physical terms (the weight 
of the roof being greater than in a nor- 
ma) building, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the weight-bearing capacity of 
walls, etc), but by surmounting the top 
and sides of the building with people, 
vegetation and other forms of life; the 
architect seems to be obeying an impulse 
to protect his building, i.e. his psyche, 
as best as he can. He is using playing 
children, trees and strolling couples to 
caress, penetrate his building, using 
them as a sheath between the threatened 
annihilation; and in the sense of psyche, 
protecting the building better than by 
turning it into a bomb-proof, unseen 
womb, deep in the earth. 

The third extreme response was also 
evident at Folkestone: a concern with 
impermanent structures. Archigram has 
placed much emphasis on_ short-life 
architecture, also the use of materials 
of the utmost fragility and deformative 
potential. The Huddersfield architect 
Quarmsby showed, in a series of slides of 
great beauty, the erection of a small ex 
perimental air structure. 

Air structures are featured in the cur- 
rent issue of Archigram. They obviously 
have a great future. In terms of this 
argument they appear to be a response to 
the bomb which says, in effect, that the 
best answer to the destructive future are 
buildings that are impermanent anyway, 
or that are malleable to blast and so have 
the greatest chance of survival. 

There is no doubt that architecture is a 
particularly sick profession. Architects 


JEFF NUTTALL 


Free teeth for little fishes 


If there is one mistaken concept that has 
undermined the effectiveness of anti- 
bomb movements in Britain it is that 
man is primarily a socially orientated, 
political animal: he is certainly this, 
but not primarily. Man is a_ welter 
of fears, urges, needs, aspirations, appe- 
tites, and emotions, on which his poli- 
tical rationale forms a mere crust, and 
a pretty thin crust at that. 

Thus to speak to the common sense 
and the conscience of the public, as 
the anti-bomb movement has done, 
might work were it not for the fact 
the whole movement is pitted against 
an establishment which threw away the 
pathetic fallacy of honour years ago, and 
now knows how to communicate with 
deadly efficiency to the total human be- 
ing by all the subliminal methods of 
publicity and propaganda. 

I agree with all who say that this should 
not be the case and with all who say 
that this should not invalidate the ap- 
peal to the honour, the conscience, the 
political crust on the psychic cesspool; 
but it is the case and it means that 
propaganda of the CND type is out- 
flanked from the beginning. No good 
for a man to go home upright with 
righteous facts when the social sopori- 
fics of muzack and politically tailored 
TV are already infiltrating his blood- 


continue to throw up multi-billion- 
pound swindles, based on ideas of stabi. 
lity and permanence. They are not, of 
course, merely satisfying their own im- 
pulses, but also society’s need for re- 
assurance about its future. But this is 
a state of schizophrenia which cannot 
continue indefinitely. 

If architects are realistically engaged 
with an overwhelming need for shelter, 
they should devote themselves to mak- 
ing bomb - and radiation - proof build- 
ings, and take the more radical step 
of publicly (as a profession) joining the 
struggle against war. 

The first steps are to alert the profes- 
sion to the new situation. A new journal 
is probably the most effective way. Archi- 
tects who study the effects of atomic 
explosions on buildings, and produce 
projects that incorporate maximum pro- 
tection against blast and radiation, will 
at least be contributing to a full discus- 
sion of the new reality. This will be the 
first stage of a battle to shatter the 
screen of evasion and ignorance prevail- 
ing in the profession. 

The next phase will be in the form of 
large travelling exhibitions. Large-scale 
plans that provide for the minimum re- 
quirements for life in a post-war en- 
vironment. These plans should be worked 
out in the greatset detail with doctors 
and other specialists. Plans for public 
shelters, incorporating the entire range 
of safety facilities, can be produced, and 
can form part of the exhibitions. An- 
other exhibition project would be the 
effect of explosives on buildings. There 
is no need to present these exhibitions 
as anti-war propaganda. They will prob- 
ably have more impact if presented 
coid. 

“The architect is not a universal man. 
I think that’s balls, frankly.” (Peter 
Cook at IDEA.) Archigram presents man 
as another plug-in unit to be jammed 
into the Plug-in City. Just as the in- 
habitants of this utopia will be free to 
take out their capsule home, by crane 
or helicopter, and have it plugged in a 
few miles higher or lower or maybe 
across the channel, and, having got into 
a new site, then re-arrange the standard- 
ised interior fittings, so too the inhabit- 
ants are seen aS so many wnits to be 
slotted into an existing, pre-determined 
social and physical situation. 

An analysis of Archigram would reveal 
a considerable contact with a reality of 
the utmost complexity and disorder. 
Archigram, like all the architects at 
IDEA (the French Group Architecture 
Principe, for example) is fighting for a 
way out of an impasse and is thereby 
adding to our knowledge and ability. 
Tt is here that we can pin-point the 
marked sense of bafflement and frus- 
tration that was evident at Folkestone. 
We were presented, in the seminars 
and exhibitions with a series of solutions 
to current tasks. These were presented 
within the framework of an obsolete 
order of ideas. Architects are trapped. 
They are expected to produce buildings 
as if nothing has happened. But some- 
thing has happened. We live in a state 


Warren Chalk’s vision of 
“Underwater City.” 


an 


Ay before he gets through the front 
oor. 

The automatic extension of this naivete, 
or, perhaps, the root of this naivete, is 
the idea that governments are in any 
way susceptible to direct political appeal 
by any party which is not in power 
over them. It is a fact of political 
power that the big fishes ignore the little 
fishes unless the little fishes either get 
bigger or grow teeth. 

Neither CND, the Committee of 100, 
nor the anarchist movement has as much 
money or aS many guns or even as many 
people as the government. Also, lament. 
ably, no anti-bomb organisation seems 
to have as much stamina or organisa- 
tional power as even the lower ranks 
of the civil service. 

We can, however, make ourselves effec- 
tive by changing our tactics. We can 
pursue a course which, unlike civil dis- 
obedience and strike action, we have 
sufficient numbers to carry out efficient- 
ly. This course of action should employ 
the subliminally communicative tech- 
niques of heavy advertising. It should 
speak to the whole human being in such 
a way as to tint his very consciousness 
before he’s even had time to “‘ make 
his choice.” 

If this campaign were quick enough and 
widespread enough it could transform. 


of complete social breakdown, which 
has made architects redundant. There 
is one over-riding problem in a destroyed 
society (to argue that no bombs have 
dropped is a facile evasion) and_ that 
is to find new bases for survival. There 
is not the time to go on exploring, 
refining on the old bases. Anyone, re- 
gardless of his eminence or brilliance, 
who merely continues to solves problems 
in the framework of transmitted know- 
ledge is literally undermining the future 
of man. 

There is no doubt that a direction of 
thought which is concerned with a re- 
structuring of our understanding of 
man’s past, and of his mental and techni- 
cal developments, is becoming the most 
influential direction of our time; and 
only a most thorough restructuring of 
transmitted knowledge and skills can 
lead to an effective safeguarding of our 
future. Men in all parts of the world, 
and in different professions, are engaged. 
This work is in several stages. The 
analysis of history from new standpoints 
is one. The restructuring of institutions 
and methods of manipulating matter is 
another. These, the most urgent prob- 
lems of our time, are not even posed 
in our institutions of higher education! 

In the sphere of science and technology 
this approach is especially interesting. 
Here and there are signs of the ques- 
tioning of the bases of science. The 
scientific study of science is in fact 
the most important scientific activity 
now in progress. We can unravel the 
entire development of man from pre- 
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the mental climate of our society as 
rapidly and as thoroughly as that climate 
has been recently transformed by the 
publicity behind pop music. 

I would advocate, then, that all posters 
become stickers (that, in fact, the whole 
of this campaign stays outside the pale 
of civic control as much as _ possible) 
and that stickers do not put all the right 
arguments in a right and honourable 
way. ‘Photos of bonny babies should be 
coupled with photos of mutated children 
with the caption In Only Five Years 
Time. On a more positive plane the 
Make Love Not War badge could be the 
beginning of a more sophisticated and 
audacious series of pacifist erotica. 

I would also advocate that pop groups 
(not folk groups) be approached to flav- 
our the hysteria which is their stock in 
trade with references to the sweetness 
of life and the imminence of total 
death. 

Local groups I would advise to conduct 
public events like, for instance, this: 
ambulance speeds into public place. 
Pregnant woman is unloaded and deliv- 
ered of a child while people in beaucra- 
tic uniform stand around loudly taking 
statistics. Or: a soldier in blood-sodden 


uniform falls into a tube train. A priest 
gets in the other side. Man writhes and 
whimpers on the floor. Priest prevents 
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history to the present, in relation to the 
development of science and technology, 
carrying out in the process a form of 
psycho-analysis of these activities. We 
no longer see the development of science 
or technology as something determined, 
but as the interaction of numerous events 
and conditions. 

Science is an invention of man, and could 
have been - has been - invented in 
very many different forms! We are in 
a position to foresee the invention of 
numerous forms of science and tech- 
nology. It is the decision as to which 
attitudes and premises these forms of 
science and technology are based upon 
that will determine the future of men. 
We are a new breed of barbarians. But 
we are very unlike barbarians of the 
past. The new barbarians will work 
with all the paraphernalia of the present. 
We will have in our caves ‘all sorts of 
electronic toys like computers, access 
on tape and micro-film to a vast range 
of knowledge. Our task? The demolition 
of the framework which created these 
toys! The revolution which matters in 
our time will not take place at the 
point of a gun, but in the laboratories 
of dedicated, famatical destroyers of ideas 
and values who, in order to save time, 
have managed to appropriate some of 
the tools of the oppressors in order to 
turn them against themselves. | 

This necessary transformation of our un- 
derstanding and use of science and 
technology will have a profound impact 
on all spheres of life, including the arts, 
and the art of architecture. 
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anyone from leaping to his assistance. 
At the next station both priest and 
soldier hand out Vietnam news clippings 
and get off the train. 

I intend to provide a pamphlet of sug- 
gestions for events such as these, but 
it is really best if groups devise their 
own. NB: the idea of such an event 
is implicit in the action. The uneasiness 
created is more important than the 
communication of hard propaganda. 
These ‘are not stunts whose only purpose 
is to attract public attention; they are 
ends in themselves. Each event, poster, 
whatever, should be a little seed from 
which the following flowers should 
spread like a rash: identification with 
other people, a sense of the common 
condition of humanity. disgust and alarm 
at the political situation, a love of the 
life principle and each other, a sense of 
everyone’s responsibility for everyone 
else’s wrong, above all the direct aware- 
ness of flesh and spirit, a proper and 
fully realised sense of self, 

And ultimately, of course, a dance and 
a music and a festival to celebrate these 
qualities. ; 


Jeff Nuttall is a poet and school teacher. 
He lives in Barnet and edits “My Own 
Mag” (obtainable from Better Books or 
Indica). 
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Israel: Shortcomings of the Zionist state 


Uri Davis, the Israeli pacifist jailed last 
year for organising Arab villagers in a 
civil disobedience demonstration, visited 
London last week. This piece is based on 
a discussion he had with Bob Overy and 
a talk he gave to the London Committee 
of 100. 

Uri Davis is a tall, serious, blond-bearded 
young man who has come to London with 
his wife on a short vacation. He was 
arrested in October 1964 when he en- 
couraged Arabs from a village in which 
he was living to ignore a confiscation 
order by the Israeli government. 

Davis had been living in the Arab 
village of Deer-el-Assad, one of three 
Arab villages in Galilee where the Israeli 
government has confiscated agricultural 
land in order to build a new town, 
Carmi’el, for Jewish immigrants. In Oc- 
tober Davis organised the villagers to 
pick the ripe olives in their confiscated 
groves. Thirty-one demonstrators were 
arrested and fined; Davis was given a 
suspended sentence of six months which 
he later served when arrested again for 
entering a “closed area’’; on his release 
from prison last July the military gover- 
nor banished him from Deer-el-Assad. 
The people of Israel are still subject to 
military rule, a hangover, says Davis, 
from the British occupation of Palestine. 
Military rule has meant in practice that 
Arabs and political ‘ undesirables” 
(both Jewish and Arab) have had to 
obtain passes to travel from one military 
zone to another. Recently, the regulations 
have been relaxed, and many army duties 
are to be transferred to the police. But 
this, far from being a real change, is 
simply a sop to public opinion. 

From the age of fourteen al] Israeli 
children are given military training. 
Davis believes that the government is 
developing nuclear weapons; it spends a 
higher proportion of its budget on arms 
than any other country in the world. 
Anything likely to undermine “ military 
security’ - a term often used in Israel 
to classify political rather than military 
issues - is banned. 


Immunity 


Last July the government brought in a 
new law of defamation, widely felt to be 
directed at the anti-militarist weekly 
paper Ha’olam Hazeh, which The Times 
Tel Aviv correspondent said then “has 
long been a thorn in the government's 
side.” The paper’s editor, Uri Avneri, 
announced that only parliamentary im- 
munity would enable them to continue 
publication without exposure to prose- 
cution and imprisonment; he called for a 
campaign to elect the editors of the 
paper to parliament (the Knesset). A new 
radical party was formed around the 
paper, calling itself Reshimat Ha’olam 
Haza - Koh Hadash; and Mr Avneri was 
elected to the Knesset last November. 
For Uri Davis, as for supporters of the 
new party, the most taxing problem ob- 
viously is relations between Jews and 
Arabs. Davis broadly agrees with the 
eight principles advanced by the London 
Committee of 100 Middle East Study 
Group last September, which were ac- 
cepted by the editors of Ha’olam Hazeh 
(Peace News, September 17, 1965). The 
international and internal problem can, 
he believes, be solved; the racial problem 
is more difficult. 

The Arab population of Israel] constitutes 
13% of the Israeli people. They face 
many difficulties; they are often con- 
sidered traitors both by the natives of 
the Arab countries and by the Israeli 
Jews. They are necessarily underprivi- 
liged. in the Zionist state at odds with 
her Arab neighbours. Arab land is still 
being confiscated by the Jews, and there 
is a constant migration to slums 
in the cities. There has until recently 
been a building boom, which the under- 
privileged Arab, the labourer, has been 
able to take advantage of: wages have 
been high. However, at present Israel} is 
in a Wilsonian financial crisis, building 
has been cut back, and Arabs are suffer- 
ing unemployment with increasing bitter- 
ness. They are not protected by their 
union against discriminatory sacking, 
for the all-Israeli but Jewish dominated 
union is willing to see Arab labour laid 


off first. A twenty-minute film about the 
living conditions of Arab labourers in 
Tel Aviv will shortly be available in this 
country; Uri Davis doesn’t think it will 
have a very wide showing in Israel. 

The other under-privileged group in 
Israel, constituting 60% of the popula- 
tion, is the Oriental Jews. One of the 
main factors which is thought to keep the 
Eastern and Western Jews together is 
the military threat to them both posed 
by the surrounding Arab states. Thus the 
Israeli ruling class has an interest in the 
present tense situation. The Eastern 
Jews are effectively prevented from or- 
ganising politically to control the country 
by their conflicting religious and econ- 
omical loyalties and the breakdown of 
support of the ruling political parties 
which take votes from both the Eastern 
and Western Jews. Their position seems 
to be somewhat analagous to the “ poor 
white” in the southern United States; 
they bear great resentment to the econ- 
omic threat posed by the Arab. 

Uri Davis and Ha’olam Hazeh think that 
one of the first and most important steps 
towards the solution of the international 
Arab-Jewish problem and the Arab refu- 
gee problem is reconciliation between 
Arabs and Jews in Israel. (Davis decided 
not to join the Ha’olem Hazeh party 
when it put forward support for the 
army as one of its election aims.) Earlier 
this year, when riots broke out in a town 
just outside Tel Aviv between Arabs and 
Jews, a group headed by Uri Avneri, and 
including Uri Davis and his wife, formed 
a motor-convoy to go to the scene and 
attempt reconciliation. The police for- 
bade them to go and refused to grant 
them the necessary licence, but they 
went all the same. When they arrived a 
large Jewish crowd was waiting for 
them, threatening to lynch Avneri, so 
they went on to the Arab village outside 
the town. Here they were prevented from 
entering by the police. 

A sit-down took place, in which 16 out 
of the 50 or 60 demonstrators were ar- 
rested with great police brutality. The 
publicity attaching to the demonstration 
was good, and has greatly strengthened 
the Ha’olam Hazeh party. Another con- 
voy to Jerusalem was prevented from 
entering the city by the police, and a 
Jewish crowd was waiting to stone the 
sit-down demonstrators. Publicity again 
was good. Israel ‘has a proportional rep- 
resentation system; 1% of the votes cast 
(or 12,000 in the last election) is neces- 
sary to get a first member into the 
Knesset. Uri Avneri’s party secured 
14,000 votes; but the Israeli government 
is thought to be introducing legislation 
soon to raise the minimum requirement 
to either 3% or 4%. 

Uri Davis’s proposals for a peaceful 
resolution of the Arab-Israel conflict are 
based on a careful study of the realities 
of the situation. It is as unreasonable to 
expect Israel to make territorial conces- 
sions as it is to expect the Arab countries 
to accept a Zionist state and the Palestin- 
ian Arab refugees. 


Repatriation 


As an Israeli, he would ask his govern- 
ment to make these concessions. They 
should recognise the right of the Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees to return to their 
homeland; this means accepting in prin- 
ciple the right over over 1,000,000 to 
return (though Davis thinks that less 
than half would wish to). Therefore, 
Israel should ask the UN to supervise 
the repatriation of Arab refugees at the 
rate of perhaps 50,000 annually. Within 
Israel, military rule and discriminatory 
restrictions against Arabs should be ab- 
olished. Israel should become a secular 
state. 

This last point is crucial. Israel is a 
Zionist state. Arabs ‘are not allowed to 
return to their homeland; but all Jews 
have automatic rights of immigration to 
Israel under the “ law of return.” At the 
moment the religious political parties 
hold the balance in the Knesset and, as 
each coalition government is formed, 
are able to hold out, for example, for 
stricter interpretation and enforcement 
of the Sabbath laws: after the last co- 
alition crisis in December and January 


the National Religious Party emerged 
with control of the ministries of Social 
Welfare, of the Interior, and of Religious 
Affairs. Israel has no constitution; there 
is no division between religious and state 
laws. There is no civil marriage; non- 
orthodox rabbis even are not permitted 
to hold marriages. The ancient biblical 
laws of divorce are in operation. There 
is no public transport on the Sabbath; it 
is illegal to work on the Sabbath; it is 
almost impossible to buy, say, petrol on 
the Sabbath. 


Concessions 


On the question of whether the Palestin- 
ian Arabs should be entitled to set up 
an independent state of their own, Uri 
Davis is ambivalent. On the one hand, he 
thinks it is vital that Israel should not be 
asked to make territorial concessions; on 
the other hand, he believes the Arabs 
have a right to self-determination. He 
says that a bi-national state wouldn’t 
work now because the Arab desire for 
independence is too strong: Israeli Jews 
have achieved their desires but the Arabs 
haven’t. But a two independent states 
solution, with the Arab state erected on 
what is now the western bank of the 
Hashamite-Jordanian kingdom, might be 
acceptable to both sides once Israel had 
accepted the repatriation of Arab refu- 
gees. His hope would be that later the 
ee states would unite in a confedera- 
ion. 

It will be harder and harder for both 
Israel and the Arab states to make con- 
cessions as time goes on. It is vital that 
the Arab states accept Israel as an 
independent sovereign state. If conces- 
sions were forced on Israel by political 
pressure from Russia or the USA, they 
wouldn’t be seen as genuine concessions 
by the Arab states. The gap between the 
two peoples, the distorted image they 
have of each other, would remain. 

Uri Davis has a vision of Jewish-Arab 
committees to help traffic across the 
border. Israel’s future cannot lie with 


the European Common Market, he in- 
sists, but depends on establishing econ- 
omic and cultural ties with her Arab 
neighbours. The only contact between 
Jews and Arabs in Israel is in the cities 
and universities. An educational experi- 
ment was tried in Haifa with Arab and 
Jewish children but this failed; and 
Davis believes that the well-publicised 
Arab-Jewish summer camps fail because 
when it comes to the real issues, the 
political issues, the two races shrink 
from discussing them. Davis also thinks 
that the Kibbutzim, from their original 
“nucleus of idealists,” have become in- 
ward-looking as they have become weal- 
thy. Most of them are run by political 
parties, and a lot cultivate Arab refugee 
land. 

Davis’s hope is that in Britain we will 
publicise the failings of the Israeli gov- 
ernment; it is very sensitive to criticism 
on internal matters. He is also disap- 
pointed that we haven't publicised the 
conciliatory attitude of President Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia in the Arab world; the 
Israeli government has been allowed all 
too easily to reject his repeated initia- 
tives of the last year or so. 


Errors 


Listening to Uri Davis, one gets the 
impression that he hasn’t got many good 
words to say about his country’s position 
in the Arab-Israel dispute: what about 
the failings of the Arabs? Davis’s reply 
to this is simple: “I am an Israeli, and 
these are my country’s problems and 
failings. I can only work to improve my 
own country.” He says there are no doubt 
errors committed by the Arab states 
(such as the declarations that Israel 
must be wiped out, the intolerable con- 
ditions in which refugees are kept, etc) 
but as an Israeli he can do nothing out- 
side his country to correct them. This 
important task is expressly the duty of 
“ objective” bodies such as “the CND 
and Amnesty - and, of course, the citizens 
of the Arab states.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The People’s Progressive Party of Guyana 
have said that Guyana must undertake a 
planned scheme of immigration only 
after the Guyanese landless, unemployed 
and underemployed are adequately pro- 
vided for. “It will be a disservice not 
only to the Guyanese working class and 
peasantry but also to the immigrants 
themselves if the latter are allowed to 
drift into the country as apparently they 
have been doing.” Thirty-five West In- 
dian immigrants arrived in the country 
on June 13. - Guyana Information Bul- 
letin. 


The Athens Association of Families of 
Political Exiles and Prisoners has issued 
an appeal about the number of arrests 
and imprisonments in Greece since July 
15, 1965, when ex-prime minister Papan- 
dreou resigned from office. Most of the 
recent arrests result from demonstrations 
in favour of Papandreou. 


OBJECTORS 


On August 1 the first conscientious ob- 
jectors in Belgium to do alternative ser- 
vice began work with the fire and ambu- 
lance services. Thirteen COs wil! work 
with the Protection Civile for two years, 
which is twice as long as the period of 
military service. Protection Civile will be 
under the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 


CYPRUS 


An international Cyprus team of Christ- 
ians has been set up to live in a mixed 
Greek-Turkish village in Cyprus. They 
plan to form a community in an ordinary 
house and act as unarmed escorts in 
tension areas for farmers, to look after 
abandoned land and to attempt recon- 


ciliation in the community. “ Our inten- 
tion is to be a house of prayer and a 
team of service.” Information: Roy Cal- 
vocoressi, 31 Green St, London WI. 


NAGAS 


The Indian Defence Minister, Mr Chavan, 
alleged in the Lok Sabha on August 3 
that Pakistan was aiding Naga and Mizo 
rebels. Pakistan was giving guerrilla 
training to Mizo “ hostiles,” he said; as 
many as 400 Naga and Mizo “ hostiles ” 
were seeking refuge in East Pakistan. - 
India News. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Six men who turned state witness in 
recent Communist and sabotage trials in 
South Africa have been threatened with 
death in a pamphlet issued by the ban- 
ned Communist Party. Two of the men 
are former members of the Communist 
Party who spoke against Bram Fischer; 
the pamphlet makes a “solemn vow” 
that the “ipimpi” (pimps of apartheid) 
will die. - Spotlight on South Africa. 


A Durban Court has ruled that an Indian 
doctor broke the terms of a five-year 
banning order by entertaining the inter- 
nationally-known South African author, 
Alan Paton, to dinner. - Spotlight on 
South Africa. 


The South African government is about 
to push ahead with a plan to create 11 
Bantustans in South West Africa. Known 
as the Odendal plan, the project had 
been suspended while the International 
Court was hearing the South West Africa 
case. - Spotlight on South Africa. 
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The afraid 
society 


Burn, Baby, Burn: the Los Angeles race 
riot, August 1965, by Jerry Cohen and 
William S. Murphy. Introduction by 
Robert Kirsch. (Dutton, $5.95.) 
“ A roiling, wounded animal, spoiling for 
one more aggravation that would provide 
it with an excuse to unloose its pent-up 
rage,” is the language used by two Los 
Angeles Times reporters (Jerry Cohen 
and William Murphy, authors of the 
book under review) to describe a crowd 
of unemployed street loiterers and in- 
terested passers-by, many of them new- 
comers to Los Angeles, who had gathered 
out of curiosity on a humid day last 
August when highway patrolman Lee 
Minikus sought to make a proper and 
peaceful drunk-driving arrest of Mar- 
quette Frye, unemployed, Negro, 21. 
To some leftists, these are America’s 
sans cullottes, through whom a great 
national reformation is expected. To 
most of us they are merely intimidating, 
provoking our most abjectly racist meta- 
phors and tropes. Perhaps such meta- 
phors about a resentful, unruly crowd 
of black-skinned Americans living in 
poverty have a kind of loose justice to 
them (34 persons eventually died in the 
Watts riots as a consequence of that 
incident, most of them  black-skinned 
Americans living in poverty), but what 
such a response of untidy figurative 
language inevitably certifies is not the 
Negroes’ ‘“‘insensate rage” (as it was 
later labelled by the McCone Commis- 
sion) but the white man’s inadequacy 
before a group of his fellow human be- 
ings who, it seems, have been so in- 
jured that he cannot help but provoke 
them; it certifies also the class and race 
terrors of a privileged majority, and 
the terrible nakedness of our surrogates, 
whether they be sympathetic journalists, 
such as Cohen and Murphy, or, more 
likely, police, social workers and slum 
landlords. 
The authors of Burn, Baby, Burn! have 
tried to give an accurate account of 
what we now choose to remember as 
“Watts” between August 11 and August 
15 of last year, but their reporting is 
flagrantly prolix in its depedence upon 
such metaphors, if not in certain of its 
other assumptions, because they, like 
nearly dll of us, participate so thoroughly 
in the ugly alienations of race and class 
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A Negro lashes out as a Los Angeles 
policeman tries to arrest him. The 
man had been ordered to stay in his 
home and keep off the streets at 
the height of the Watts riots last 
year, but had refused. 


which were central to the Watts con- 
frontation. 

Thus, Cohen and Murphy would have us 
see the “distemper” of the “ inflamed 
mob,” although they could not have been 
among those present at the initial face- 
off between Marquette Frye’s neighbours 
and the Law. Indeed, a characteristic 
of all such confrontations is that by the 
time you or I or our representatives 
come along, there has been an incident. 
Cohen and Murphy try hard to seem 
savvy to this, for they tell us that to 
most of those present “the white police- 
man... represented . . the white estab- 
lishment. And the white establishment 
represented repression.” 

But in describing the states of being 
of Negro participants, they, alas, cannot 
help but assume the role of threatened 
white men. Very few of us can when, 
jin fact, we are being threatened. Lone 
Negroes on the street are “ goggle-eyed ” 
and “manic”; in crowds they are a 
“‘mob,” or, perhaps, “throngs of mur- 
muring Negroes” which, of course, por- 
tends that there will inevitably be an 
explosion. How very trite, yet how true 
in this care. 


Spurious drama 


If only the authors had been satisfied to 
give us the slap-in-the-face immediacy 
of white motorists being dragged from 
their cars and beaten, or Negro house- 
holders opening their doors to be blown 
apart by shotguns, without interposing 
a spurious drama of portentous meta- 
phors. After the first night’s rioting they 
tell us ‘few white citizens and almost 
none of Los Angeles’ political leaders 
recognised the portent,” “a rumble of a 
voleano soon to erupt.” What portents 
do they then offer us? “ At dawn, a 
soot-smudged Negro youth skipped erra- 
tically along an Avalon Boulevard side- 
walk. He looked exhausted yet strangely 
exhilarated. He waved his hands wildly. 
‘Burn, baby, burn,’ he yelled.” 
Unfortunately, we shall never know if 
this putative incendiary, like so many 
of the victims of the rioters and subse- 
quent police and National Guard actions, 
was later to become a victim of violent 
circumstances beyond his control. We do 
know (because the authors take the very 
next chapter to tell us) that “burn, 
baby, burn” (which became a password 
and battlecry for some) was the catch- 
phrase of a popular LA disc jockey. 
Granted that such a youth existed at 
all, was he the significant omen on the 
morning of April 12? Wasn’t the more 
sinister omen the shabby hermetic black 
belt of Los Angeles itself? 

Charged with protecting our internal 
security, the FBI in February of that 
year could very properly warn us that 
“when irritations on both sides have 
become common, when the potential 
opponents are in close proximity ... 
every little clash must be regarded as a 
spark which can start the conflagration.” 
But when Cohen and Murphy cite such 
a document (entitled Prevention And 
Control Of Mobs And Riots) within the 
context of the daily transactions between 
white power and the black citizenry of 
Watts, they are, in truth, producing but 
a few dead sparks from an ash heap of 
such historic proportions that the burnt- 
out stench which still hangs in the air 
has come to seem as much cause as 
effect; and any gesture by either party 
towards the other must be seen as an 
omen, because distrust, fear, the appli- 
cation of force, and conflict, are the rela- 
tionship between both parties. 

Let us just suppose that our soot- 
smudged youth did exist and that Cohen 


and Murphy did see him but were not 
so aware, ex post facto, of portents. They 
might then have reported that early the 
next morning a Negro youth in dirty 
clothing was seen skipping along the 
sidewalks of Avalon Boulevard. He yelled 
the slogan of a popular disc jockey, 
“Burn, baby, burn,” waving his hands 
excitedly. Not much of a portent there, 
I’m afraid, except that as supposedly 
secure white members of the middle 
classes we should recognise the alarm- 
ing rinsings of adrenalin through our 
bodies whenever a badly dressed Negro 
male does something out of the ordinary 
on a deserted street we happen to be 
walking along. And Negroes probably 
sense this; they see the sudden panic 
in our eyes and have learned that it 
gives them a measure of equalising 
power over the white man. Which, of 
course, is what happened in “ Watts” 
to a much greater extent than either 
we or Messrs Cohen and Murphy are 
yet willing to admit. 

To their credits, they have tried hard 
not to defame, distort, or suppress the 
brutality or the feelings of those who 
participated in it, but because, like us, 
they are among the alienated, they seem 
wholly unable to imagine the initial 
transaction within its truly appalling 
emotional and historical context: that 
the black masses have long been the 
chief interna] security problem of Ameri- 
ca; that towards them, police and all 
other agencies of government have func- 
tioned chiefly to coerce, prevent, and 
control. 

Here, then, are two reporters who ini- 
tially covered some of the events in 
“Watts” and, subsequently, interviewed 
many of the participants (quite a few of 
whom are here quoted), gathering other 
eyewitness accounts, gleaning revealing 
excerpts of behaviour from the volumes 
of testimony before various executive 
and investigatory bodies which, thus far, 
are the chief consequence of the blood- 
shed; but, though they are able to con- 
vey some of the feelings of their elation 
over this temporary release (along with 
the bewilderment, chagrin, and terror of 
innocent Negroes and Caucasians as 
some 10,000 incendiaries ran through 
the streets of South-Central Los Angeles), 
they fail utterly at making our invest- 
ment in the! situation meaningful. Did 
we even participate, except through that 
fear which, eventually, helped to stimu- 
late the application of an even more 
brutal force? 


Weapons 


Of “unemployed ’’ Marquette Frye, for 
example, we are told (in an aside) that 
his probation officer believed he had a 
“low feeling of self-worth in the racial 
area’; but what of the feelings of 
our surrogate, the police officer, who, 
throughout his testimony at a moment 
in history charged with racial disaster, 
was unable to restrain himself from 
habitually referring to his constituents 
as “coloureds”; or, for that matter, 
what of the officer who found himself 
only able to identify one of the incipient 
rioters as “this male”? Of course, it 
might be rationally maintained that Mar- 
quette’s were the only feelings of rele- 
vance since he was drunk, resisted ar- 
rest, made a crude racial joke, called 
one peace officer a “white mother 
fucker,” told another he would have to 
kill him to take him ‘into custody, and 
actually tried to attack the police with 
his bare hands. How did our surrogates 
then respond? 

“By now the growing crowd was 


openly hostile. Officer Lewis sensed it, 
thinking ‘we were in a_ hazardous 
condition.’ He yelled at Minikus and 
Bennett to ‘back off and get out of 
there.’ Then he ‘grabbed my trans- 
mitter on the motorcycle and put out 
a call for 1199’ which means officer 
needs help. 

“The time was 7:19. Minikus and 
Lewis removed their riot batons... 


Bennett got his shotgun ... Help 
gathered swiftly. When it arrived, 
about two minutes later, it arrived 


in considerable force. ‘Man, at one 
time I counted twenty seven squad 
cars alone down there,’ said Walter 
Crawford. 

“But until reinforcements appeared, 
the three highway patrolmen experi- 
enced tense moments. Returning from 
his car with his shotgun at ‘port 
arms’ and with no shell in the cham- 
ber, Bennett noticed children - ‘some 
as young as seven, eight, nine years’ - 
run at the sight of the weapon. From 
the crowd he heard a shout: ‘ Get back 


vo 


- shotgun’. 


The Negro “throws stones while his 
enemies retaliate with hot lead and 
Steel,” the leader of the Nation of 
Islam recently declared. Even before the 
riots, or those earlier ones in Harlem, 
Negro ghettoes were treated like “ occu- 
pied territory” (James Baldwin). One 
does not have to believe in police bru- 
tality in the bullying sense, which is 
sometimes alleged but only occasionally 
proven even nowadays, to recognise the 
panicky excesses of the occupying army 
which were created by these profound 
alienations of race and class. The chil- 
dren who ran from officer Bennett’s 
shotgun were, of course, not aware that 
it was unloaded. Neither they nor many 
of their neighbours, apparently, were 
able to view these peace officers as men 
determined to protect their lives and 
property. And the idle, jeering young 
men who stood on the sidelines, even- 
tually backing up their verbal violence 
with physical violence against what they 
imagined to be indiscriminate and ex. 
cessive police action, probably were 
every bit as frightened as those same 
police, when their behaviour produced 
a sudden invasion of 27 squad cars. 
According to a special census of the 
California State Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, taken last November but 
released only recently, 42% of the male 
residents of Watts are so unemployed 
that they have dropped out of the labour 
force altogether, and purchasing power 
since 1960 has dropped by as much as 
$400 a year. For the most part, Cohen 
and Murphy report similar statistics, 
soberly and copiously, but, when they 
are set within a context of FBI hypoth- 
eses about how sparks ignite infernos, or 
how Watts and other similar black belt 
communities are to be seen from the 
point of view of preventing and control- 
ling mobs and riots, then one begins to 
wonder why the authors found it so 
necessary to tell us that such-and-such 
a peace officer was a paradigm of all 
the civic and personal virtues, whereas 
this victim was a lesbian, another a 
juvenile offender, a third an incipient 
Muslim, and so on. 

In the end one can only mourn and 
pity all the victims, black and white, 
deserving and undeserving, officers and 
looters, and those most poignant vic 
tims of all, the thousands of young peo- 
Ple who, according to that same special 
census, are even now starting out their 
lives on their own “in deepest poverty.” 
Richard Elman 1s the author of the forth- 
coming book, “The Poorhouse State: 
The American Way Of Life On Public 
Assistance” (Pantheon). 


Journey into 
space: the 
LSD experience 


from page 3 


in which the perceptions of the viewer 
were altered, thus altering the object 
perceived. She repeatedly checked that 
I was still with her and that our children 
were safe. Were they in this new reality 
too? I told her, no, but one day they 
would be able to visit it too. It occurred 
to me then that a new civilisation could 
be based on LSD. One day we would 
introduce our children to this experi- 
ence, with care and with joy. Now that 
the effects of the drug have worn off, I 
still feel this way. 

My wife also felt a constriction in her 
lungs and was sick on the floor. She’d 
been eating raspberries earlier in the 
evening. These came out red, bright red. 
We stood and gasped at the wonderful 
beauty of her sickness. We saw human 
vomit as the supreme in beauty and 
shared this experience! 

My wife felt that she’d seen this reality 
before somewhere, perhaps at birth. 
There were several realities, she said. 
The ordinary reality, the LSD reality, 
the heroin reality, and so on. This paral- 
leled my own thoughts. I thought about 
heroin addicts. They seemed to be vic- 
tims of some strange power struggle, 
like that described in William Bur- 
roughs’ Nova Express. 

I went through to the kitchen to make 
coffee. The cat was there. It was behav- 
ing very strangely, walking around the 
kitchen as if agitated. Tail pushed up, 
purring very loudly. It gave me search- 
ing looks as if it sensed where I was 
at. I considered that cats might occupy 
the LSD reality all the time; this could 
account for their witch reputation. I 
felt afraid of the cat. It seemed to know 
too much. As we drank our coffee, we 
looked at a painting on the wall. There 
was a dog in this painting. As we 
watched him, he seemed to move about, 


munching the grass, arching his tail. 
This gave us great pleasure. 
As the effects of the drug wore off, we 
began to feel dreamy. It was difficult 
to discuss the experience because our 
thoughts seemed to vanish before we 
could reach conclusions in conversation. 
Colours were still bright. I felt very 
happy. I looked out of the window at 
the morning trees and flowers and felt 
I understood them for the first time. 
The world is beautiful and infinite. I 
am grateful for it. 

* 2 * 


Later in the day I went shopping. The 
shopkeepers seemed to me pathetic be- 
cause they were so involved, imprisoned 
in their one, square reality. But, either 
because of lack of sleep or the after- 
effects of the drug (perhaps both), I 
was dreamy and slow in doing the sim- 
plest things. In a baker’s shop it took 
me an absurd length of time to put a 
loaf of bread into a shopping bag. I 
don’t know what the lady behind the 
counter made of me. 

At night, I was afraid to walk upstairs 
in the dark but soon got over this. 
This is the only negative after-effect 
I’ve noticed. Otherwise, the LSD ex- 
perience has changed my whole per- 
spective on reality in a positive direc- 
tion. I feel happier, less afraid, more 
alert. And I would argue that, if human 
welfare and’ development is the criterion, 
research into the effects of LSD and 
related drugs should be intensified, not 
frowned upon as it is at present. It may 
tbe our last chance. 

NB: Since writing this account I’ve 
read Dr Timothy Leary’s The Psyche- 
delic Experience (University Books, 
New Hyde Park, New York, five dollars, 
obtainable from Better Books or Indica) 
and I’ve realised that I could have ob- 
tained far more benefit if I'd “ given 
in” to the effects of the drug to a 
greater degree than I did. My handling 
of the drug could best be described as 
“ ego-dominated.” Apparently it is pre- 
cisely in loss of ego and surrender to 
the total experience that the maximum 
benefit can be obtained. I would recom- 
mend anyone thinking of using LSD to 
read Leary’s book first. 

Tom McGrath is editor of the “ Inter- 
national Times,” a new fortnightly paper. 
The first issue ts due to appear in Sep- 
tember. 
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Naga independence 


The Nagas: India’s problem - or the 
world’s? by the Rev Michael Scott (2s, 
obtainable from Housmans). 


Who are the Nagas? What do they want? 
And how does the Rev Michael Scott 
come to be involved in their affairs? 
In this vividly written pamphlet Michael 
Scott attempts to provide the answers. 
The Nagas are a hill tribe, or a number 
of hill tribes, in the far north-east corner 
of the Indian sub-continent. Ironically 
enough, until the Indian Union achieved 
its independence and proceeded to forc. 
ibly occupy Nagaland, they had always 
enjoyed autonomy and an independent 
existence, even under British rule: in- 
deed, a part of the country (known as 
“free Nagaland”) was never occupied 
by the British at all. ; 

What do they want? Quite simply they 
want their freedom, of which, it must 
be said, the Indian government is making 
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the most desperate and ferocious at- 
tempts to rob them. The Indian govern- 
ment began by seeking to collect house 
tax, a move which immediately led to 
resistance and a state of war. It is a 
matter of keen regret that none of the 
successive Indian premiers have seen 
fit to express disapproval of the appal- 
ling conduct of their troops against the 
frequently unarmed and_ defenceless 
Naga people. The British colonial record 
in India looks positively benevolent by 
comparison. 

The present cease-fire has lasted (with 
breaks) since May 1964, and the latest 
renewal has now been extended until 
October 1966. It is vitally important 
that India should honour the spirit of 
the cease-fire and show a readiness to 
accept independent arbitration; it is 
important too that India should act to 
remove the current fears of the Nagas 
that their relatively small population 
will be obliterated in a bloodbath created 
by Indian guns, or that they all will be 
forcibly evicted from their homeland 
while it is settled with other people 
from the plains. 

If Indian independence, after a mere 
20 years, is going to yield this kind 
of fruit for the Naga people, it can only 
be because the liberties of the Indian 
people are also in the melting pot. Rul- 
ers who do not hesitate to act with this 
kind of spirit against other people will 
surely not hesitate to act in such a way 
against their own. There is far more at 
stake here than the fate of a small 
hill tribe; not least of the virtues of this 
timely pamphlet is the reminder it can 
give the Indian people that their own 
fate depends on an unequivocal affir- 
mation by their government of the right 
of the Nagas to freedom, and the un- 
trammelled right of the Nagas to choose 
their own rulers. 

The pamphlet contains a number of 
excellent photographs as well as a gloss- 
ary which explains some unfamiliar 
terms, and provides a useful chronology 
of the main events. 
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goods’ 


peace confederation 


Rod Prince writes: A boycott of Ameri- 
can goods is one of several measures to 
step up the campaign against the Viet- 
nam war which the council of the Inter- 
national Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace is now considering. The boy- 
cott, which it is frankly admitted would 
be undertaken as a token rather than 
a real blow to the American economy, 
was launched at a recent international 
peace conference in Japan, and recom- 
mended to the ICDP at its conference in 
Germany last week (August 22-27). 
Other proposals were for a possible Ger- 
man edition of Vietnam International, 
the ICDP’s special bulletin; a conference 
of European intellectuals, for which 
various proposals have been made; a 
further international day of protest, 
ossibly on Human Rights Day, Decem- 
er 10; co-ordination of aid to Vietnam; 
an attempt to get Vietnam raised in 
the United Nations; and the building 
up of contacts among peace groups in 
Japan and Australia. 
Proposals for action on disarmament, 
mostly presented by the US Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy were: support 
for a non-proliferation treaty; attempts 
to dissuade India, Japan and Israel from 
getting nuclear weapons; publishing a 
critique of five years of Geneva negotia- 
tions; getting ICDP represented at 
Geneva and the UN as a non-governmen- 
tal organisation; support for seating 
China in the UN; a world non-govern- 
mental disarmament conference; a cam- 
paign against payment of defence taxes; 
work for the abolition of foreign bases, 
for the reduction of atomic production, 
and for a non-aggression treaty. 
Proposals on Europe included a mock 
NATO conference, to be held next Janu- 
ary, to consider alternatives to NATO; 
a conference of European parliaments 
to discuss security; talks between the 
bombed cities of Coventry, Hamburg, 
Dresden and others, to promote East- 
West dialogue. 


TUC 


from front page 


are lining up behind him, there is to 
be no gainsaying it: follow your master 
and accept Holy Writ. This is the crux 
of the impending confrontation in Black- 
pool. All Wilson's blusters about “ na- 
tional interest,” ‘‘ responding to the call,” 
“sacrifice for the common good,” etc, 
come down to this: “The Labour gov- 
ernment exists to hang on to power. You 
wanted power for years, you now have 
power, you presumably wish to retain 
it. You will not retain that power by 
challenging the authority vested in me 
as Prime Minister and leader of the 
Labour Party. I am personally determ- 
ined to see this policy through in the 
interest of the nation. Therefore, anyone 
who criticises the policy is, first, un- 
dermining their own Labour government, 
and second, selling the country short. 
Knock Wilson and you knock England.” 
What has to be realised is that this kind 
of approach is a false presentation of the 
issues; it is a blind, a big-stick philos- 
ophy designed to bully and intimidate 
by an appeal to sentiment and old loyal- 
ties; and if that doesn’t work, there is 
always the coercive legislation ready to 
twist the arm a bit harder. The paradox 
{s that with so much open hostility be- 
tween the unions and the government, 
and with the votes looking to be very 
evenly split over the wages freeze policy 
as we go to press, the union delegates 
are in fact in a considerably stronger 
position on this particular issue than 
they have been on many other issues in 
the past. 

It is the clear responsibility of every 
delegate in Blackpool] next week to ask 
himself whether the kind of society im- 
plicit in the dictatorial, illogical unjust 
and unworkable wages freeze is the 
kind of society traditionally aimed at by 
the trade union movement; whether a 
government whose economic policies are 
absurdly dependent upon obsolete 
foreign and defence policies, should be 
given uncritical support, even if it is 
the government you've devoted your 
whole life to getting into power; whether 
Harold Wilson’s “ national interest’ is 
the true “national interest”; whether 
thetoric should beat reason by default. 


All these ideas are to be considered 
by the new council elected at the con- 
ference, and priorities for action to be 
worked out. The ICDP is a federation of 
non-aligned peace organisations, and it 
does not have any individual member- 
ship; the council therefore represents 
organisations, with an attempt to cover 
fairly both countries and tendencies. The 
new council members are: Tor Bjerk- 
mann (Norway, Folkereisning mot Krig). 
Werner Biwing (Germany, Verband der 
Kriegsdienstverweigerer), Andreas Buro 
(Germany, Kampagne fiir Abrustung), 
Narayan Desai (India, Sarva Seva 
Sangh), Peggy Duff (Britain, CND), An- 
drea Gaggero (Italy, Consulta per la 
Pace), Robert Gilmore (USA, Turn To- 
ward Peace), Claus Iversen (Denmark, 
Kampagne mod Atomvaben), Homer 
Jack (USA, Unitarian Universalist Assn), 
Donald Keys (USA, SANE). David Mc- 
Reynolds (USA, War Resisters’ League), 
Devi Prasad (War Resisters’ Interna- 
tional), Dimitri Roussopoulos (Canada, 
Student Union for Peace Action), Tony 
Smythe (War Resisters’ International), 
Bertil Svahnstrom (Sweden, Kampagne 
mot Atomvapen). 


Already, in writing about this confer- 
ence, I am aware of a difficulty. The 
above list is probably only of interest 
to a minority of Peace News readers; 
and to that minority it will be extremely 
interesting. The ICDP was set up less 
than three years ago, and since then, 
particularly in the last few months, it 
has begun to make an impression in 
the world at large; but this conference 
was basically a meeting of heads of or- 
ganisations. When we introduced our- 
selves on the first day, a girl from Nor- 
way stood up and said: “I am Wenche 
Blomberg, representing myself.” No-one 
else just represented himself. 


Perhaps this does not matter, if the 
member organisations of the ICDP can 
relay to their members why its existence 
is important; and the list of proposals 
for action is certainly a justification that 
the conference was worthwhile. So, cer- 
tainly, is the fact that a number of 
People were able to meet in an informal 
and relaxed atmosphere, to discuss their 
plans, attitudes and problems. But there 
is the danger of this kind of gathering 
becoming cliquish, as Kenneth Lee, the 
ICDP President, pointed out when he 
thanked the retiring council] members 
for making way for new people, “ with- 
out whom this thing will never live.” 


And here I feel bound to voice one or 
two worries. On the conference agenda, 
there were proposed discussion commit- 
tees. In fact, these committees were 
never created, and there was no explan- 
ation of what happened to them. Then, 
the council held several long meetings, 
at which some quite important matters 
were discussed; but very little of the 
discussion was reported back to the full 
conference. For instance, the applica- 
tion of the British Peace Committee to 
join the confederation was “left on the 
table” after a long discussion; but this 
decision was not actually announced. 
Colin Sweet, the BPC’s secretary, told 
the conference that he was happy with 
the position which had been reached; 
but to find out what this position was, 
I had to consult a council member. 


I would not suggest that there was any 
deliberate attempt to keep the council’s 
work quiet; but communication is im- 
portant. 


The theme of the conference was “‘ The 
crisis of co-existence.” On this particular 
issue, no conclusions emerged which 
were nearly as definite as those on 
disarmament, Europe or Vietnam, des- 
Pite thoughtful and _ well-prepared 
speeches by Josue de Castro, who used 
to represent Brazil at Geneva, and April 
Carter. Dr de Castro spoke on coexist- 
ence and underdevelopment, bombarding 
us with depressing facts whose conclu- 
sion was that “we must have disarma- 
ment, devolopment and decolonisation 
all at once.” April] Carter outlined the 
different positions on coexistence, and 
offered the criticism that it was bound 
to break down if it meant Americo-Rus- 
sian world domination. No-one seemed 
disposed to quarrel] with what had been 
said, or to discuss what to do about it. 


On Europe, there was no shortage of 
proposals for replacing ‘the alliances 
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contend ” - Mao Tse-tung. 


Let a hundred flowers bloom, let a hun 


dred schools of thought 


with other security arrangements; the 
gap was in how these changes were to 
be affected, and we fell back on further 
talks and conferences. I felt a lot of 
sympathy with Igal Roodenko from the 
War Resisters’ League, who said openly: 
“T feel stupid. The plans for changing 
Europe impress me; because I don’t un- 
derstand them too well. We're all stupid, 
because we haven’t found the answer 
yet.” His concern was with the commit- 
ment to peace; and he made a plea for 
the people “who work on the periph- 
ery,” who were needed along with those 
who worked within the existing politi- 
cal structure. 

Earlier, Peggy Duff had referred to the 
need for “radical pacifists’’ as well as 
“ big conservative organisations like CND 
and SANE.” These two streams both 
exist in ICDP, and I gathered that they 
were getting on better together than 
they had at previous conferences; but 
the radicals were less content with the 
conference than the others. In face of 
Claude Bourdet’s warnings that Russia 
could not keep out of the Vietnam war 
for ever, and that a European super- 
power would undoubtedly be a nuclear 
power, I am not surprised; but radicals 
and moderates are still united in not 
having many solutions to offer. 

The Vietnam debate was altogether more 
lively, under the stimulus of a provoca- 
tive speech by Malcolm Caldwell, who 
said that the Vietnamese had “stood 
up to the schoo] bully,” and we should 
go to their aid. Homer Jack attacked 
his paper, saying it was a danger to 
peace, like any other nuclear power. Al 
Hassler from the American Fellowship of 
Reconciliation said he was depressed by 
assertions that the “ Vietnamese people ” 
wanted this or that, and by Caldwell’s 


oversimple bully analogy. Since going to 
Vietnam last year, he had found the 
situation much more complicated than 
he had thought: there were no simple 
solutions outside the minds of the Ky 
government and US’ embassy staff. 
Neither side could win militarily, and the 
only hope he could see was to try to 
build up a non-Ky, non-NLF force. 

Dave McReynolds said that we had to 
allow the Vietnamese to make their own 
mistakes, and that foreign intervention 
would only make the tragedy worse. 
Reporting on his recent visit with Peggy 
Duff to Saigon, he forecast that the com- 
ing elections would be a fraud: all poli- 
tical parties were boycotting them, the 
electoral machinery was in the hands 
of the government, neutralists and Com- 
munists were barred from standing, 
military men were being sent out to 
stand in many areas, and the proposed 
assembly would in any case have no 
real powers. Soldiers would cast four 
or five ballots each. He introduced a use- 
ful debate on the role of the Buddhists, 
which brought out the point that people 
in Vietnam were still stunned by Ky’s 
military attack on the monks in Da 
Nang and Hue. This explained why the 
Buddhists were very quiet at the mo- 
ment; Dave McReynolds was confident 
that they would rise again. 

Peggy Duff reported that the July 4 
demonstrations had been on Japanese 
TV, and that the ICDP was consequently 
well thought of in Japan. Since up to 
now the ICDP has been basically an 
Americo-European organisation, this was 
one of the most encouraging statements 
of the week. 

The conference was attended by 80 peo- 
ple, including observers from the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


Laurence Hislam 


The death of Laurence Hislam in a car 
accident near Paris on August 26, as he 
was returning with his family from a 
holiday in Yugoslavia, will come as a 
shock to many in the peace movement. 
His loss will be felt by those who were 
critical of him as well as by those who 
shared his views. Laurence Hislam, with 
his many personal protests against war 
and violence, was a well-known figure 
in Stroud, where he had lived until his 
recent move to Cheltenham. 

Laurence was a man of strong convic- 
tions and an individualist. He was a life- 
long pacifist, and served a number of 
prison sentences for his beliefs. He was 
imprisoned during the last war for his 
pacifism and was one of the leaders of 
the nuclear disarmament movement. He 
was a founder member of the Committee 
of 100, and was imprisoned with Lord 
Russell in 1961. He regularly joined in 
the Easter marches, and in Committee of 
100 demonstrations in London and else- 
where. At Easter 1963 he was one of five 
of us who went by car to East and West 
Berlin to propagate peace and to dis- 
tribute leaflets - which resulted in our 
expulsion from East Berlin. 

In 1962 he walked to Rome in an attempt 
to have a personal audience with the 
Pope to urge him to further nuclear 
disarmament. Because of this long walk 
Laurence must have been one of the 
very few people who were unaware of 
the Cuban crisis when it occurred. He 
told me afterwards that he read no 
papers and heard no radio during the 
journey. 

Laurence was frequently in the local 
news, as when on two recent anniver- 
saries of the dropping of the atom bomb 
on Hiroshima he had his head completely 


shaved, and wore black only, for long 
vigils in the centre of Stroud. He re- 
fused to pay the Civil Defence momen of 
his rates and was sent to Gloucester 
prison. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Gloucester and District 
group of the Peace Pledge Union, and an 
active supporter of Gloucester and 
Stroud CND. 


Some thought that he was too much 
of an exhibitionist, but none doubted 
his sincerity. He believed that it was 
necessary to-protest or demonstrate in 
every possible way in order to get his 
message over. For much of his life he 
was, I suppose, more of an atheist than 
anything else, but some seven years ago 
he became converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and had been a devout 
Catholic ever since. He became some- 
what disillusioned with the Committee 
of 100 once the principle of refusing 
to accept fines and going to prison in- 
stead ceased to be the norm. Somewhat 
to my surprise he joined the Stroud 
Constituency Labour Party last year. 


I think I got to know Laurence better 
than ever before during the East-West 
peace drive to Berlin. He had a very dry 
and catching sense of humour, although 
a serious mission he made it an enjoy- 
able one. 


A fund has been opened to help Laur- 
ence Hislam’s wife and six children. 
Contributions can be sent to Norman 
Ford, Bankside, High Street, South 


Woodchester, Glos. 
DAVID STAYT 
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